What Has Happened to Editors? 


A Frank Discussion of Magazine 
Practices by a Widely Known 
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SYMBOLISM CAN SAVE YOUR STORY 


F. A. ROCKWELL 


From Editors’ Desks to You. . . Books 
For Writers . . . Contests and Awards 


Market List: 
Business Publications 


AUT HOR 
JOURNALIST 


NEW LOW COST 
BOOK PUBLISHING 


Why let your manuscript kick around from publisher to publisher in 
hopes of getting it accepted on a slim royalty basis? The chances are 
100 to 1 against you—because royalty publishers take one new writer 
to a hundred established ones. Stop wasting time and money on mail- 
ings and retyping. Stop postponing your chances of success. 


Many currently top writers got their first recognition through coopera- 
tive publishing as we do it. It costs much less than you think—and 
you get quick action! If your book is a success, the very royalty pub- 
lishers who turned you down will compete for you. It has happened 
over and over again. 


Pageant Press will publish your book promptly, advertise it, publicize 
it, distribute it, sell it . . . and pay you 40% royalty instead of only 
10%. Your book will be submitted to movie houses, book clubs, re- 
print houses. Also, we will print a paper back edition of your book 
if the sales warrant it. 


Send for our Free Book. It tells you all about our famous low subsidy 
plan that has helped hundreds of new and professional authors . . . 
a plan that has made Pageant Press one of the largest leading pub- 
lishing houses in America. 


SIX ADVANTAGES: 


Surprisingly low subsidy 

40% royalty 

National and local adver- 

tising 

= National and local public- 
ity; autograph parties 

Nation-wide book sales 

FREE COPIES TO YOUR 

PERSONAL FRIENDS 


IF YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS READY, 
send it to us. Within one week we 
will mail you our free report on its 
sales possibilities, and tell you how 
little it will cost to have it published. 
No obligation. 


Write today. Start the New Year on 
the road to BIG NAME AUTHOR- 
SHIP. This may be the turning point 
in your literary career. 


SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 


PAT MARLOWE, Editor-in-Chief 


PAGEANT PRESS, Ine. 


130 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Read What Rupert Hughes, 


Famous Author Says 

“... While nobody teach 
genius, genius itself must learn the 
machinery of expression. 

“Since authorship is essentially a 
matter of homework, it is one of the 
few arts which can be taught by 
correspondence. 

“I have found Palmer Institute's instruction material 
most interesting, intelligent and relpful. I believe it 
would be of very real benefit to the beginning writer 
and hardly less valuable to th: established and pub- 
lished author.” 


How Much Will Your Income 


From Writing Increase in 1955? 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home to Write More Salable Material 
Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing 
manuscripts more carefully than ever before; 
(2) some writers are earning good money— 
selling more material at higher rates than ever 
before. If you’re not getting your share of 
editors’ checks, it may not be because you 
lack talent, but that you need to know more 
about the professional devices and techniques 
that editors look for. That is the kind of 
home-study training Palmer Institute has ren- 
dered for 30 years to help writers find the most 

direct road to success and recognition. 
Here’s How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 
“What I learned about magazine writing from 
Palmer has been invaluable to me ever since,” 
writes Keith Monroe, widely-known writer 
whose articles appear in Life, American, 
Reader’s Digest, Argosy, Good Housekeeping, 
and other top magazines. Other famous au- 
thors who endorse Palmer Institute include 
Rupert Hughes, Katharine Newlin Burt, D. 
H. Johnson, the late Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
and many others. 
Free Book Tells How 

To learn how Palmer Institute home-study 
training may help you, send for free lesson 
package and book, “The Art of Writing Sal- 
able Stories,” which explain Palmer’s unique 
method of training for highest pay in all 
fields; short stories, novels, mysteries, radio- 
TV scripts, feature articles. Send today. 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Member, National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, —" 28, Calif. 
ince 191 


Si 
F Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 


Hollywood 28, Calif. Desk., G-124 


Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’ explaining how | may increase my 


income from writing. This request is confidential and 
no salesman will call. 
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Dear Writer: 


Have you sold your writing? Are you now selling?— 
Or, are you trying for that first check? 


WHAT IS YOUR DIFFICULTY? 


Do you have a good idea for a story, but just can’t 
get started at the task of putting it into a manu- 
script so it can be submitted to editors? 


Is your story written, but not salable? 


WASTE NO MORE TIME! 


Write to me today and tell me what your difficulty 
is and let me carefully analyze your work. A thorough 
study will be made of your problem—and then—we'll 
discuss the most effective help for you. 


Write for free particulars and references. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place Pomona, California 


An Ideal 
Christmas Gift 
for Your Writer Friend 


Alan Swallow’s 


“ADVISING THE BEGINNER” 


in book form. 


The valuable columns which Dr. Alan Swal- 
low wrote regularly for three years for Author 
& Journalist have now been collected into book 
form. 

Good, down-to-earth, authoritative advice 
and answers to beginners’ questions are con- 
tained in this compact volume. It is well-in- 
dexed and truly a valuable guide and inspira- 
tion to all writers. 

Offered in cloth-bound copies at $2 and 
paper covers at $1.25. 


Send check or cash to: 


Johnson Publishing Co. 
839 Pearl Boulder, Colo. 


What Readers Say 


About Writers’ Clubs 


In recent months a revived interest in writers’ 
club activities has been the subject matter for 
several articles in writers’ magazines. What is not 
generally known is that plans ave now well under 
way for an amalgamation of writers’ clubs. The 
fundamental purpose of such an amalgamation is 
to combine the striking power of all writers’ clubs 
and to use this power to create a more healthful 
atmosphere between editors, writers, and the read- 
ing public. 

Our entire procedure is aimed at advising, in- 
spiring, encouraging, and protecting every indi- 
vidual and every group within the membership of 
the Amalgamation of Writers’ Clubs. Already 
available are legal services to assist and to advise 
its members on problems that may arise in the 
various fields of writing. 

We will seek the cooperation of editors in cop- 
ing with the problem of printed rejection slips. 
The solution to this problem could lie in the use 
of printed stickers, a set of rubber stamps, or per- 
haps just a penciled word or line explaining brief- 
ly why a manuscript has been returned. To some 
extent a rejection system of this type would be 
accepted by the writer as a simple form of pro- 
fessional analysis and in most instances he would 
not vesubmit the same material within the same 
market category, without revision. Thus thou- 
sands of work hours could be saved by editors who 
are now forced to read material that has already 
been many times rejected. 

We would like to hear from every writer, every 
writers’ club, and every editor who would be will- 
ing to add their weight to the development of this 
amalgamation; by requesting membership in it, 
or by stating a willingness to cooperate with our 
plans of mutual aid to the writer, to the editor, 
and to the reading public. 

For further information on the Amalgamation 
of Writers’ clubs, write’ to Box 15, Beechwood 
Station, Rochester, N. Y. 

ALLEN W. MILEs 
Acting Head 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Columbus Writers’ Club is seeking active mem. 
bers within driving distance of Columbus, Ohio. 
These may be amateur or professional but had 
better be serious and actually writing. Dilettantes 
not wanted. Minimum quota, 1,000 words a 
month. 

General meeting on the fourth Tuesday of each 
month in the basement of the main branch of the 
Columbus Public Library, 96 S$. Grant Ave. Work- 
shops are available in Short Story, Feature Writing, 
Juvenile, and TV scripts. No poetry. Novel group 
is trying to form. Club occasionally has name 
writers as speakers. 

HETTIE CHESNEY 
Program Director 
599 Thurman Ave., 
Columbus 6, Ohio 
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OUR BOOK 
CAN BLOOM THE 


If winter comes, can Spring 


= 
be far behind? Have your book SST 


published now and enjoy the 
sales of the Easter book-buying 
season. The flood of spring 
orders that pour in to us from 
wholesalers, bookstores, book 
amen clubs and libraries can be for 
YOUR book! If you act im- 
mediately. 


Take advantage of the full impact of our year-long promotion campaigns, which are 
at their height at Eastertime. Comet Press Books’ full scale promotion plan includes intensive 
PUBLICITY (newspaper feature stories and reviews, autograph parties, radio and TV appear- 
ances by the author), and hard-hitting ADVERTISING (via direct mail and attractive, power- 
ful ads in such publications as the Saturday Review, New York Times, New York Herald- 
Tribune, Retail Bookseller, Wilson Library Bulletin, etc.) Movie producers and reprint 
houses are also utilized by our promotion staff. 


When your book bears the CPB imprint, you are assured of the recognition and respect 
of booksellers, columnists, jobbers, and most important, your reading public. 


All this at the lowest subsidies ever! Send your manuscript today for a FREE REPORT 
of its publication possibilities. One week is all it takes. 


SEND FOR OUR COLORFUL AND INFORMATIVE BOOKLET. IT CLEARS 
UP ALL THE MYSTERY OF COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING! ASK FOR 


“PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK.” 


OMET PRESS BOOKS 
11 West 42nd Street 
C S$ New York 36, N. Y. 
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Paid Publication For 


writers ACCEPTED for 
instruction. 

PRELIMINARY: Send 3 samples of your work for en- 
rollment examination and thorough criticism. En- 
close $10.00 with them. 


If you ore just wishful, not capable of /or willing to 
work hard under direction, do not answer this ad. 


Deal is ONLY for those with a BURNING DESIRE 
to succeed. 


E. S. Johnson 


P. O. Box 3012 Tampa, Florida 


A PREDICTION! 


We (and Criswell) predict that within two years a 
majority of all books will be published with paper 
covers to sell at two bits to fifty cents! 


THIS WILL MEAN BIG MONEY FOR 
BOOK AUTHORS! 


If you have worthwhile material for a book | will 
collaborate with you or write the completed manu- 
script for you. Reasonable rates. (Five books written 
or ghostwritten by me are in libraries, bookstores or 
newsstands this year!) 


ERIC HEATH 
7221 Clinton St. Hollywood 36, Calif. 


WRITERS: Can You Take It? 


Sometimes the truth hurts. If you can take the truth about 
your stories, send them to us. If they can be sold, we'll help 
to sell them; if not we'll tell you why. No soft-soap to sell, 
just the service. Rates: $5 minimum, 2500 words or less; 
$1 per 1,000 on anything over. We guarantee prompt, 
honest reports. 

AMITY SCRIPT SERVICE 


G. P.O. Box 590 Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


The Scripters, a writers’ club meeting in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is anxious to get new members, peo- 
ple seriously interested in writing commercial 
fiction. Contact Mr. I. J. Berger, 863 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Apt. 7, Cambridge, Mass. 

I. J. BERGER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Too Many Markets? No! 
I was surprised to note a complaint, by one of 
your readers, that A&J gives too much space to 
market lists. She says, “Out of pages and pages of 
markets I would be interested in only a few.” 
Doesn't she realize that among your readers 
are writers in many fields who need information 
about many kinds of markets? I myself produce 
a variety of scripts—short stories, serials, books, 
articles on history, art, archeology, biography, etc., 
and poems. Of all the good things published in 
Aw J, the market lists have been the feature most 
helpful to me. Keep up the good work. 
WALTER ALDRICH TENNEY 


Mexico, D. F. 


I would like to enter a demurrer to Nellie S. 
Baxter's letter in Author & Journalist. 

A&J has the best and most complete market 
lists that I have seen in any writer’s magazine. 
They alone are worth the subscription price. 
Everything else is free. The articles are good and 
helpful, but if there is one thing the beginning 
writer needs it is a good market list. For my part 
I wouldn't be without them. 

Henry E. LEMKE 
Wishek, N. Dak. 


DeJong a Prize Winner 

Congratulations on publishing a revealing and 
penetrating analysis on the quality story by David 
Cornel DeJong in the October Author & Journal- 
ist. 

It might interest you to know that Mr. DeJong’s 
short-short story, “Before the Races,” was award- 
ed first prize in the 1954 Anthology of Best Origt- 
nal Short-Shorts scheduled for publication by the 
time this magazine hits the newsstands. 

ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Ocean City, N. J. 


Magic of a Name 


What's in a name? Not much, they say, 
Yet each one has its own bouquet. 
Sheer vanity prescribes Bradway 

So no one will be led astray 

Especially in A&J. 

Thank you so much for publishsing my rhyme 
in the October issue where inadvertently I was 
given the name Bradbury, which, by the way, I 
couldn’t whip into line. 

Eva M. BraDWAY 
San Francisco, Calif. 


You write with ease to show your breeding, 
But easy writing’s curst hard reading. 
—RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Books That Will Help Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its reader, Author & Journalist will supply any 
of these books at the published price postpaid. 
Send order with remittance to Author & Journal- 
ist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, To- 
peka, Kansas. 


A To SuccEssFUL MAGAZINE WriTING, by the 
Society of Magazine Writers; edited by Clive 
Howard. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 521 pages. 
$4.95. 


Thirty outstanding magazine articles with a de- 
tailed explanation by each author covering the re- 
search, thinking, and writing that underly the 
finished piece. The articles deal with such varied 
fields as business, medicine, crime, entertainment, 
adventure, politics. 

This is the best type of how-to book for writers. 
It tells not how articles could or should be written, 
but how they actually were produced to attain 
wide readership and get high pay for their authors. 


PLatin Worps: ABC, by Sir Ernest Gowers 
Alfred A. Knopf. 307 pages. $2.50. 


A sound and entertaining book on using words 
to convey meaning exactly to ordinary readers. 
Sir Ernest believes in being simple, accurate, and 


economical in writing. He gives some fine ex- 
amples of his ideal and the reverse. 

Written primarily to improve the language of 
government officials, this witty book is worth 
reading even by professional authors. 


GEBBIE Press HousE MAGAZINE Directory, 1954- 
1955 Edition. The Gebbie Press. 272 pages. 
$19.95. 


The Gebbie Press—Con Gebbie, publisher; 
Norman B. Wakeman, editorial director—special- 
izes in editing and printing company-sponsored 
publications, sometimes called house organs. The 
directory, just off the press, is an elaborate volume 
describing, often with a reproduction of the cover, 
the exact character and editorial needs of each 
of 3,000 magazines. It is splendidly cross-indexed. 

Enormously valuable to the professional writer 
or public relations man who devotes his major 
attention to company publications. The casual 
writer of fact articles will hardly care to pay the 
price of the book though he may wish to recom- 
mend it for purchase by his public library. 


STANFORD SHORT StoriES 1954, edited by Wallace 
Stegner and Richard Scowcraft. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 173 pages. $3.50. 


Under direction of Mr. Stegner, the Stanford 
Creative Writing Center is noted for stimulating 


CONFESSION STORY WRITERS... 
Imagine getting cash prizes-- 
even for rejects! 


It's not only possible, but it’s highly probable under the UNIQUE and CONTINUOUS 
MODERN ROMANCES “CASH PRIZE POINT SYSTEM” 


YES, you get points for every story you submit to Modern 


Romances, regardless of whether it’s bought or not, points for 


For complete information on 
why MODERN ROMANCES 
is surely the place to sub- 
mit your stories this year — 
see further details in this 
issue and drop a postcard 
to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 


each sale, and points for ratings in our readership poll. 


AND every single cent of $7,000 has been set aside as PURE 
PRIZE MONEY which must be awarded yearly. It’s all over and 
above the money you receive for sales! 


Modern Romances, 26] 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16. 
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WRITERS WHO CAN'T SELL! 
FIND OUT WHY! 


We are located in the heart of the WORLD’S STORYLAND 
——where most published stories are BORN, WRITTEN AND 
SOLD! Let us help you write for CHECKS, not the waste 
basket and relatives! 

Our staff of Editor, English Teacher, Established Novelist 
and Short Story Auth sr, will show you how to make your 
story saleable by line to line correction if necessary. 
OUR RATES ARE HIGH BUT WORTH IT! $1.25 a 1000 
words, min. $3.75. Over 5000 words, $1.00 a 1000. Due 
to the present, urgent demand for short stories, TV scripts 
and paper back novels, we endeavor to make EACH 
CRITICISM A COURSE IN ITSELF APPLICABLE TO ALL 
YOUR WRITING. ANALYSIS OF ONE SHORT STORY MAY 
CURE YOUR FAULTS IN 12. Would you like a more de- 
tailed resume of our work? A _ post-card TODAY will 
bring you FULL PARTICULARS AT ONCE, and the 
SINCERE PROMISE OF SATISFACTION. 

Learn about your writing what the Text books don’t 
teach—what the NIGHT SCHOOL COURSES overlook— 
BUT-—WHAT THE BUYING EDITORS EXPECT YOU TO 
KNOW! 


BEVERLY WRITER’S SERVICE 
P. O. Box 667 Beverly Hills, Calif. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* “‘You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.’’ *(name en request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words; over 5,000 
and up to 10,000, 75c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $10.00; full length novels & plays, $95.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
> “To The New Writer.” 


> NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


talented young people to produce fiction that re- 
creates life. No formulas, no imitation, no empha- 
sis on special techniques. 

Each year the class by vote selects the stories by 
its members to go into the annual anthology, often 
after publication in a national magazine. The 
1954 book shows even greater variety than usual 
in subject matter and approach. It constitutes a 
fine example of what can be accomplished in a 
class in creative writing under wise guidance. 

Almost as interesting as the stories is the ap- 
pendix in which the authors explain how they 
developed their stories. 


Contests and Awards 


The University of Kentucky Press has an- 
nounced a $5,000 fellowshsip “to the writer who 
displays the most insight and scholarship in pro- 
jecting a book-length manuscript analyzing some 
significant aspect of the culture of Kentucky or 
its region.” 

The winner will be chosen on the basis of 25- 
page essays outlining the projects of applicants, 
plus personal interviews. 

Closing date for applications: April 1, 1955. 
Further information is available from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, Lexington, Ky. 

The Authors and Artists Club of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is again sponsoring a national poetry con- 
test. U npublished poems not over 32 lines on any 
subject are eligible. Priezs are $15, $10, $5, plus 
six honorable mentions. 

Closing date: April 1, 1955. Full details are ob- 
tainable from Lillian Vermilye Porter, 554 South 
Crest Road, Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. 


No course of study but lots of personal help and guidance. 


Write for ie copy of “Article Writing 
for Beginners.” 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


252 Gainsborough Rd., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts, letters, short stories, 40c per thousand 
words. Will also type postals, poetry, envelopes. 


DOROTHY E. MARTIN 


R.F.D. 4 Westminster, Md. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 


YOUR PROSPECTS IN 1955 


You need the best information you can 
get about publishing trends as they may 
affect your manuscript sales . . . up-to-the- 
minute reports on markets for your writing. 


You'll find all this in the 1955 Forecast 
Issue of Author & Journalist-the January 
issue. Here will be the dependable Handy 
Market List, revised on the basis of the 
latest information from editors . . . many 
new magazine markets, many changes in the 
requirements of long-established markets. 
Here too will be an authentic analysis of 
market trends in fact and fiction as they 
will affect your writing and selling. 


The January Author & Journalist will be 
out late in December—in time for you to 
make a good start on your 1955 writing and 
selling plans. The issue will be in heavy 
demand. Make sure of getting it by sub- 
scribing now—or renewing if your present 
subscription is due to expire soon. 


Rates are still $3 for 2 years, $2 for 1 year. 
Send your subscription to Author & Journal- 
ist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Editors Need Now— 


Liberty has a new editor, a new address, and 
new manuscript needs. Frank Rasky is now editor. 
The address is 73 Richmond St. W., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

The magazine is currently stocked up on long 
fiction but is interested in 1,000-word short-shorts 
with plot twist endings. Crime and romance 
themes are preferred. 

Mr. Rasky wants articles of the confession type, 
first-person as-told4to form preferred, dealing with 
medical, marriage, and sex self-improvement sub- 
jects. Length, 2,000 words. He wishes to be 
queried with a letter or brief outline so that he 
may guide the direction of treatment in the finish- 
ed article. 

Payinent for fiction and articles, on acceptance, 
is up to $300. The average piece gets $125. 

Popular Electronics, 366° Madison Ave., New 
York 17, is much interested in receiving articles 
on the human interest, dramatic, and even sensa- 
tional aspects of electronics—“‘world’s first elec- 
tronic cocktail mixer,” or “radar nabs bank 
thieves,” or “electrons aid medical research,” ete. 

Articles should tell generally how the thing 
works and emphasize its importance to people. 
Word length should not exceed 850. Include 
photos and drawings—the more spectacular, the 
better. A good photo may often sell the story. 
Payment up to 5c a word and $5 per photo, on ac- 
ceptance, 

Fishing Gazelte, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, 
is looking for news correspondents in Chicago 
and Detroit. Other spots where there is com- 
mercial fishing activity are also possibilities. In- 
quire of C. E. Pelissier, the editor. 

— — 
‘Photo Dealer Magazine, 33 W. 60th St., New 
York 23, is seeking illustrated articles on city 
photo events involving camera store participation, 
250-500 words. Query the editor, Augustus Wolf- 
man. 


NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Northeast Writers’ Conference is con- 
tinuing its plan of semiannual meetings, one in 
winter, the other in summer. It expects more than 
300 writers at the session in Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 20-22, 1955. 

Speakers will include Wayne Whittaker, assist- 
ant managing editor of Popular Mechanics; Nevin 
Stevenson af Dodd, Mead & Co., book publishers; 
and probably Herbert R. Mayes, editor of Good 
Housekeeping. 

The conference offers manuscript criticism as 
well as addresses by authors and editors. 

Particulars are obtainable from Irv. Leiberman, 
1555 Luxor Rd., Cleveland 18, Ohio. 
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IF YOU WANT AN HONEST REPORT 
ON YOUR MANUSCRIPT, SEND IT TO 


J. CHARLES DAVIS II & ASSOCIATES 


If it can be doctored we will help you. If not we will 
tell you so and why, and your FIRST COST will be 
your LAST COST. 


If you have a writing problem we believe we can aid 
you as we have aided others. Prompt personal atten- 
tion given every manuscript by an expert in that field 
plus the critical study and advice of widely published 
Davis. 


Serd us your manuscript TODAY if you sincerely wish 
to succeed as a writer. 


Fee, $5.00 (with mss. to 5,000 words) 


Collaboration, revision, or ghosting by arrangement. 


J. CHARLES DAVIS Il & ASSOCIATES 


P. O. Box 77533, Station D 
Los Angeles 7, California 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! | 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and 
learn, without charge, how you 
may try this wonderful new 
method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 
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“THE FALLEN ANGEL” 
by Evan Hunter 


McCalls | SPORTS 


“SNOW-PIRE” “SUSPENDED SENTENCE” | “MARS SWINGS NEAR AGAIN” 
' by Dr. Rebert S. Richardson 


“ANYBODY CAN PLAY TENNIS" 


i ly Ray 4. Templeton 
-- te A RINEHART BOOK 
FICTI Real Sto 
Country ON AN A.S. BARNES BOOK | ry 


“THE END OF SUMMER” by Samuel A. Krasney “THE HOT STOVE LEAGUE” I WALKED OUT 


by Richard Holden by .. H. Johnson 


: Gentleman by Algis Budrys by Let Allen by Muriel Berns 
“A WIPE POR CHRISTMAS” 
by mary Nutt seventeen SAGA A TELEVISION SALE 
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A Plus Value for Your Story: 


SYMBOLISM 


By F. A. RocKwELL 


YMBOLISM can save your story as surely as 

a spider saved Scotland! When Robert Bruce 

was defeated and imprisoned by the British, 
all seemed lost for the Scots. Until he watched a 
spider in the same fix. Did the spider give up? 
Nope. Stubbornly, persistently, it fought its way 
to freedom and became a symbol to inspire Bruce 
to keep fighting and free all Scotland. 

That's the dynamic symbolism you need in your 
story: symbolism that makes your characters do 
something to change the action. 

All rituals and celebrations from christenings to 
coronations and including initiations, weddings, 
and funerals are full of symbolism—tangible ob- 
jects representing spiritual essences. 

Expressions like “after the storm comes the 
calm” and “you can’t make a silk purse from a 
sow’s ear” also use symbolism to vivify, clarify, and 
drive home a point. In stories even more so than 
in life, a symbol is a simplifier, dramatizer—a 
tip-off to the essence of thought and a subtle short 
cut to a long meaning. 

Editors are on the constant watch for stories 
that say something extra, stories with dimension 
and deeper meaning, achieved by symbolism like 
that used in Land Without Moses by Charles 
Curtis Munz. To the oppressed sharecroppers 
who have no leader, Habishaw County is the 
Promised Land, but there is a toll bridge—symbol 
of the fact that the world’s downtrodden people 
will have to pay a big price to cross over the 


F. A. Rockwell, whose excellent article on prem- 
ise in fiction appeared in Author & Journalist for 
September, 1953, ts a well-known writer and 
teacher of writing. Formerly a magazine editor, 
he now contributes fiction, articles, and verse to 
many magazines of mass circulation. Originally 
from Ohio, he now lives in California. 
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bridge to the Promised Land. ‘he same symbol, 
a bridge, has different meanings in Thornton 
Wilder's famous The Bridge of San Luis Rey and 
Alan Wyke’s The Bridge, where it symbolizes 
Mary Gresham's first love. 

Since symbols have various meanings to differ- 
ent authors and are useless if they have no mean- 
ing, you must think your symbolism through be- 
fore planning your story. You must know how 
and where to bring it in. 

Be sure that you select the best possible object 
to represent the essence of meaning you wish to 
convey, one that comes naturally from the en- 
vironment and characters. (Don’t use a suntan 
oil symbol in an Eskimo story or a lace-pantaloons 
symbol in a Korean war epic.) Effective symbol- 
ism must also be: (1) original; (2) emotional in 
quality; (3) specific to the story, but with a uni- 
versal broadness that will apply to the reader's 
problems; (4) subtle; (5) vivid and _ pictorial; 
(6) planted early in the story, then referred to 
later; and (7) must affect the plot action, usually 
helping solve a crucial problem. 

The protagonist, wrestling with a situation, sees 
an obvious parallel in nature or some environ- 
mental thing which clarifies his dilemma and 
causes his decision. Bruce and the spider. Or 
the mother who’s afraid to send her boy away to 
camp until she watches Mother Robin actually 
push her feathered offspring out of the cozy nest, 
thus teaching it to fly and enable it to cope with 
the world. (P.S. She sends her boy to camp and 
snips the silver cord.) Symbolism is always pur- 
poseful—never a “sometimes thing.” 

Other bird symbols (there are millions) include 
Poe’s raven; Coleridge’s albatross; Shelley’s sky- 
lark; Maeterlinck’s bluebird (symbolizing happi- 
ness which we search for all over the world and 
find in our own back yard) ; Frederic Prokosch’s 
eagle hanging over the cliffs as a symbol of vitality 
linked with doom; and Ross Rocklynne’s jackdaw, 
the covetous bird that steals everything it sees and 
can carry back to its nest. Symbolic, of course, of 
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the greedy, world-conquering dictator specifically 
and man’s acquisitive nature in general. 

See how symbolism varies according to the in- 
dividual author's philosophy and story purpose? 
Take that vase in your living-room. Io you it 
may symbolize the person who gave it to you, the 
country it came from. In one story and 1V play 
the vase represented perfection to the perfection- 
ist wile who abhorred weakness of any sort. When 
her husband's health cracked he thought she'd 
stop loving him, but he was reassured when the 
vase suffered a simultaneous crack, and, instead 
of throwing it way, the wife mended it and moved 
it so that the imperfection would never show. 

For a different treatment of the vase symbolism, 
see Adela Rogers St. Johns’ “The Story Without 
an End.” Here a vase is the symbol of widowed 
Bitsy’s devotion to her late husband, Peter. Des- 
perate, even suicidal in her grief, Bitsy disbelieves 
in the Hereafter because if Peter were anywhere 
he would let her know, and he hasn't. However, 
she keeps a fresh flower in Peter's vase as constant 
proof of her love until she has no cash to buy one, 
having loaned all her money to Noreen for a new 
dress (to lure a proposal) . 

When Bitsy apologizes to the empty vase she 
receives contact from Peter for the first time! His 
voice assures her that her constant mourning and 
tribute to the dead kept his memory from being 
alive . .. that, as soon as she put life first and 
helped the lwing, she enabled him to come 
through to her. By the time the story comes to 
the last word (no love story ever ends, says Miss 
St. Johns), Bitsy has smashed the vase—symbol ot 
her tribute to her dead husband—and has decided 
to follow his advice and honor his memory by 
living, loving, and comforting. 

This was the basic idea in an old This Week 
story of mine in which the cherished symbol of 
the hero’s devotion to his dead World War II 
buddies was a captured Japanese flag stained with 
their blood and their signatures. Only when this 
symbol of death is destroyed is death really con- 
quered. Miss St. Johns had Bitsy smash the vase. 
I had the hero’s meticulous young wife send the 
precious flag to the cleaners to eliminate the blood, 
causing a blow-up in the hero’s temper which 
cured his psychosis. 

COLORFUL bit of symbolism which you hear 

or head about can be starting point of an en- 
tire plot. Let's take a trip from Symbol to Story as 
we guess how Bruce Marshall probably wrote his 
Cosmopolitan story, “The White Carnation”: 

Symbol: The Noranian funeral custom of throw- 
ing a white carnation into the grave of the de- 
ceased in order to give him or her your virtues to 
help him through the Judgment Day test. 

Hero: An Englishman who is ignorant of this 
custom. To make him important enough to be an 
honorary pallbearer at an important Noranian 
funeral, the author makes him a member of the 
British Foreign Office, also a famous writer who 
is invited to be a pall-bearer at the funeral of the 
great Noranian writer, Dysnia Postockyn. 

Plot Complications Developing from Symbol- 
ism: Selected to represent England at the great 
writer’s funeral, the hero and other pallbearers are 


given white carnations. He assumes they are to 
be worn. Later when the other pallbearers from 
other leading nations throw their carnations into 
the grave, he is taken offguard, hastily tries to fol- 
low suit, but his carnataion misses the grave and 
falls at the feet of a beautiful widow—symbolically 
offering his virtues to her instead of the dead 
national heroine and insulting the entire nation 
of Norania (precipitating, of course, an_ inter- 
national incident!) 


N trouble back in England, he addreses a large 
group confessing his error and_ reinforcing 
his coniession by saying the widow was ugly. But 
unfortunately she is in the audience and leaves 
weeping, which makes him realize he is in love 
with her. Later more symbolism enters when she 
sends him the faded white carnation, meaning 
that she is wilting with love for him. Since he 
loves her and wants to marry her, he has to say 
that he aimed the white carnation at her in the 
first place. Which statement loses him his job 
in the Foreign Office and all his English friends, 
but wins the widow. 

To keep us from scofling at the foreign-seeming 
flower symbolism of Norania, Mr. Marshall ends 
with the hero sending his new wife red roses, our 
symbol of love: “What the world stands most in 
need of ... and... what people might get 
if they weren't too frightened to give it.” 

That's the kind of symbolism working hand 
in hand with premise or story theme that seems to 
be the trend throughout the literary and dramatic 
scene. How many examples can you think of? 
In Come Back, Little Sheba the lost dog which 
frustrated, middle-aged Lola constantly dreams of 
finding symbolizes her gone-forever youth. Al- 
bert Halper's book, The Golden Watch, symbol- 
izes the maturity that young Dave strives for and 
grows upward to achieve. Rumer Godden relies 
on symbolism in Aingfishers Catch Fire, in which 
Sophie, the plain English widow in India, is 
symbolized by the kingfisher of Kashmir which 
is dull and unnoticeable until it dives under 
water, then is transformed into an_ exquisite 
flash of blue! Plain-Jane Sophie, too, is unre- 
markable until she dives into amazing ideas, then 
—flash! sparkle! Vivid, unforgettable symbolism 
which pleases the reader who chooses to use it 
for self-identificataion! 

In Jefferson Young’s book, 4 Good Man, the 
Negro hero wants to paint his cabin white—sym- 
bolic of his rising above the sordid poverty sur- 
rounding him. Some of the antagonistic whites 
see this as a threat to white supremacy, so that 
in this book we have symbolism-within-symbolism 
—since the overall significance is the divided 
South trying to solve its racial problems. 

A symbolic title is The Lotus and the Wind by 
John Masters, in which British officer Robin Sav- 
age is the wind, ever wandering, while his wife 
is the lotus that awaits his return. An older sym- 
bolic title is Ibanez’ The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse representing, of course, Pestilence, 
Famine, War, and Death. 

In The Glass Menagerie the dainty, fragile 
glass unicorn is as different from other animals 
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as the dreamy, crippled heroine feels from normal 
girls. As lonesome, too. When her brother's 
friend, virile and awkward, drops the unicorn, 
the horn breaks off. But, instead of creating a 
tragedy, this makes the iconoclastic unicorn like 
the other cows, just as the same man makes the 
heroine feel normal and admired, like other girls. 
Christopher Morley’s Thunder on the Left refers 
to the storms of adolescence, while Gone with the 
Wind symbolizes the disappearance of pre-Civil 
War Southern aristocracy. 


N Paz van Matre’s Today's Woman story, “Con- 
fession Scene,” Rocky, the immature, unreliable. 
Peter-Pan-young husband is symbolized his 
wife by the Christmas star he made her the first 
year of their marriage. His charm is very much 
like its glittery attractiveness, made of cardboard, 
gold paint and brown sugar; studded with sequins 
and pearls ripped from an old scarf; and pieces 
of green glass that glitter like emeralds but really 
came from a broken ginger-ale bottle. Beautiful 
to see, it Came to pieces a bit because “it was not 
properly made and the cardboard was too thin.” 
This symbolism influences the wife’s decision 
whether or not to dissolve her marriage, becoming 
a plot factor. She makes up her mind while 
studying the star: 

All the little things were there: the pearls and 
sequins, the twinkling green glass, the gold paint and 
brown sugar. They were gay and charming still, and 
they would forever enchant the heart, but, like 
Rocky's charm, they were fastened to a poor founda- 
tion. Like all the little things about him that I had 
loved and clung to they were frivolous. 

Symbolism must be baked into the story, not 
used like raisins popped into the pudding after 
it is cooked, or frosting stuck on top of the cake 
to add extra sweetness. It influences characteriza- 
tion and plot action. 

There’s nothing brilliant about the symbols in 
professional stories. They're familiar objects 
which may call up emotional associations in any 
of us... the everyday items that are all around 
us in everything we see, think, touch, or use. 

Maybe you've been closing your eyes to precious 
symbol stimulants for salable stories. Let’s see. 
What were you doing before you picked up this 
article? Gardening? Raking the leaves? Cleaning 
the patio? Any garden implement could make a 
symbol. 

You didn’t know there was a story-symbol in 
vour garden trowel? Elta Leta Hoskins’s book. 
The Trowel, likens the trowel which digs in and 
out, holds, smooths out, and holds up, to the heart 
which, too, digs in, holds, smooths out, rejects, or 
upholds. And ever since your blocks fell down 
in kindergarten, you’ve been hearing: “Be like 
the hammer. It’s the only knocker in the world 
that does any good. It keeps its head. It doesn’t 
fly off the handle. It keeps pounding away. It 
finds the point then drives it home. It makes 
mistakes, but when it does, it starts all over.” 

Were you raking the leaves? O. Henry is one 
of many authors using leaf-symbolism. In “The 
Last Leaf” the sick young girl with no will to 
live likens her life to the last ivy leaves clinging 
to the wall outside her window. As wintry bliz- 
zards rip off the leaves, she decides that if the last 
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one clings, she will live, otherwise . . . After the 
crucial night, she looks out to see the leaf still 
there and knows she will get well. (Twist: an 
artist-neighbor has painted the leaf on the wall 
during the freezing night. Although he died, it 
saved her life and proved the verisimilitude of his 
art.) 

Are you depressed by cracks in the patio or the 
peeling ceiling? Writer Sue Davidson once visit- 
ed Los Angeles, was impressed by the decadance of 
the patio next door, which to her symbolized the 
moral and spiritual decay of the city. Result: 
quality story, “The City of the Angels.” 

In a Catharine Barrett story, cracks in the 
ceiling embarrassed the mother of a soldier when 
her wealthy new daughter-in-law was coming. 
‘The girl later explained that her husband had told 
her of lying in bed imagining they were charging 
buffalo and she loved the ceiling because it en- 
abled her to share his youth. Then the mother 
loses her embarrassment and gains a new sense 
of self-respect and feeling for her husband whose 
lack of success has irritated her before. 

How about the roller skates, the doll house, or 
the bicycle you tripped over this morning? In the 
Collier's short-story, “Letter from Seoul” by Harry 
Middleton, a Korean orphan cherishes a magazine 
picture of a bicycle—the symbol of American lux- 
ury and normalcy. You spent the day taking the 
kids to the merry-go-round? Terrific symbolism 
here: used one way in the French movie La Ronde, 
another way in the musical Carousel, and again 
in Marv Ellen Alabaster’s short story, “The Tide,” 
in which the Costa Blanca carnival is the symbol 
of life in miniature; with the old man’s merry-go- 
round safe, ground-anchored, in contrast to the 
young man’s high-in-the-air Ferris wheel. 

Are vou going out tonight? There’s symbolism 
in the bubble bath, lotion, cologne, or perfume 
you use. In the Bette Davis motion picture, The 
Star, the down-and-out ex-star has such a con- 
suming desire for her former fame, wealth, and 
costly perfume, “Desire Me,” that she steals a huge 
bottle from the drugstore counter—only to dis- 
cover that it’s a sham display bottle, not the pre- 
cious stuff she’d expected. Symbolic, of course, 
of the frothy fame that is less substantial than 
the sincere, wholesome love the hero offers her. 

Getting dressed reminds us of Guy de Maupas. 
sant’s svmbol of superficiality, “The Necklace.” 
Speaking of clothes, you can travel a wide gamut 
from the highly spiritual The Robe to hundreds 
of stories in which clothing is used symbolically: 
the red shoes of the movie by the same name; 
the red shoes of a Western Family story in which 
the poet-mother always puts her red shoes on the 
steps as the equivalent of a “Do Not Disturb” 
sign to keep her family from intruding on her 
creative moments. 


R vou can create effective symbolism without 

getting up from your desk. Empty your poc- 
kets. They’re full of objects, and objects invested 
with meaning are symbols! There are coins (we 
hope). Bet you can think of dozens of coin-symbol 
stories. There’s the much-used situation of the good 
luck coin and man’s dependence on it for his feel- 
ing of succes. The superstitious Milquetoast goes 
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to work without his silver-dollar-good-luck-charm 
and is so irritable that he barks at everyone, show- 
ing a new virility that inspires the boss to give 
him a raise. In a Saturday Evening Post story, 
“I’m Hungry, Darling,” a Hadrian good luck coin 
bearing the word securitas is the symbol of secur- 
ity. For a refreshing twist, after it brings luck 
to the starving artist hero, he generously gives it 
to his benefactor. In Mark Hager’s “Tuneful 
Stranger” the footloose bachelor will marry the 
woman who can pull his gold coin out of his 
pocket. 

'he keys in your pocket look uninspiring, but 
look what Bud Lesser did with keys in his clever 
radio play, 4 Bunch of Keys. The young Wall 
Street wizard hero has a habit of twirling his bunch 
of keys so characteristically that they become a 
barometer of the stock market, unconsciously tip- 
ping off financiers and ruining his own prosperity. 
Fach key symbolizes an epitome of achievement: 
keys to his town apartment, country house, custom 
convertible, country club locker, etc. As he loses 
each one, he sheds false, superficial values and 
gains real love and one single, meaningful key. 

It’s easy—and fun, too—to build stories from any 
symbol. Let’s take that paper clip which came 
back on your last rejection. What does it mean 
to you? (The clip, not the rejection.) Here’s one 
possibility. A paper clip, tightly clasping, tries to 
hold too much too tight ... a wife, husband, 
mother, or father—jealous, nagging, domineering— 
holding all facets of another character’s life and 
personality—in other words, overloading the paper 
clip. In the bang-up crisis, the clip loses all 


power and the papers spill all over, symbolizing 
the fact that love, trust, and enjoyment go out oi 
marriage or any other relationship when restraint 
is enforced. Doom is threatened and may actually 
occur. For a happy-ending story, however, you can 
reverse the paper clip, actually giving it a new 
spring or power when it is used in the other direc- 
tion. The clinger or possessor can change his or 
her tactics and happy harmony results! 

Try symbolism-developing with anything and 
everything around you. Play the symbolism game, 
perhaps at your next party, or at solitaire when 
you're trying to scare up a plot. Typewriter rib- 
bon, eraser, pencil, ballpoint pen, TV, radio, 
deepfreeze, refrigerator, the window you look out 
of 

Sharpen your association sense, your ability to 
see relationships. Some people call it imagination. 
It can be innocuous, childlike symbolism or it can 
be the profound symbol of psychoanalysis, where 
an object or act represents a repressed desire of 
which the character is unconscious. Both types 
have been cited in this article. 

You'll find searching for symbolism a_revital- 
izing, rejuvenating exercise that makes you a bet- 
ter fiction writer. You may even recapture the 
thrills you had as a tot when you stared up at a 
summer sky and saw ships, swans, ice-cream cones, 
meringue pies, and herds of sheep in the clouds. 

Open your eyes and your imagination. Look 
for invisibles in the visibles all around. Your 
next and best story may be whispering to you from 
anywhere. For, as John Greenleaf Whittier wrote: 

Nature speaks in symbols and in signs. 


Newspaper Clippings Suggest My Stories 


By ViviAn LUNDBERG 


A MAGAZINE was sponsoring a contest for 
news stories from which fiction could be 
plotted. contribution, which pub- 
lished but did not win first prize, was a brief 
account of a plane crash on a hillside in the 
southern backwoods. The plane was carrying a 
mailbag containing a diamond shipment, which 
was broken open and scattered. People searched 
the area for days, looking for the jewels. 

A bit chagrined at being an also-ran with such 
a sound entry, and just to prove it could be done, 
I wrote a short-short about two little hillbilly 
boys playing hull-gull on a rock ledge with some 
clear, sparkling objects—near the scene of the 
diamond-searchers. They were spotted by a couple 
of “city slickers” who paid them two dollars for 
“Ma’s beads, Mister,” and made off at once with- 
out close examination of their loot. Clutching the 
precious bills, the youngsters ran like scared 
rabbits to their cabin home, where their mother 
welcomed the money as manna from heaven, but 
with the stupefied tag-line, “Why anybody’d pay 
$2 for a broken string o’ dime store beads beats 
me!” The story sold to a syndicate. 

This outcome seemed to prove that facts plus 
imagination would pay off. I began to keep a hit- 
or-miss folder file into which I tucked any news- 
paper clipping that appealed to me as having 
literary possibilities. I found that the items which 
sparked my interest most fell into the following 
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categories: manners, customs, and interesting ori- 
gins; social betterment; natural science and 
industrial ingenuity; personal problems and _ in- 
dividual achievements. 

A clipping with far-reaching effects was a 500- 
word feature in the magazine section of a Sunday 
paper, which summarized the history of lead 
pencils. I obtained permission from the author 
of the feature to use his outline as the framework 
for a juvenile book, written as fiction with his- 
torical background, and wrote Marking Stones. 

The title was slated for a textbook company’s 
supplementary reading series. It was my hard 
luck that paper curtailment during the war caused 
the company to drop the whole idea of the series, 
and my pencil manuscript with it. But the effort 
was not wasted. I later decided to send the book 
around to several publishers as a style sample, 
with a letter applying for assignments along the 
same line. 

Out of six such submissions, one company asked 
to see future work. A second offered revision 
and rewrite work, with listing as co-author, on one 
of a series of social studies readers for elementary 
schools. A third suggested I try a factual juvenile 
for them on a subject they wished covered, having 
to do with immigration and racial minorities in 
America. 

The reader revision, when satisfactorily finished, 
led to an offer to do two more of the series on the 
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same terms, the whole job lasting over four years. 
Following publication of the readers, the original 
author of the series hired me at straight revision 
rates to do some work for him on two volumes of 
history stories for the same ages. 

When these jobs were over, I turned to the 
material—still clipping newspapers for part of 
it, of course. 

Meanwhile I had attended a Christian pub- 
lications conference in my town. An editor of one 
of the church juvenile papers remarked that she 
would like to have the youngsters realize the 
amount of good that goes on in the world in spite 
of wars and lawbreaking. Going through my 
racial minorities clippings at home that evening, 
I found three with excellent goodwill themes, and 
my hit-or-miss folder yielded three more. Six 
contributions to the juvenile magazine grew out 
of these. 

If you want to try clippings as a source of writing 
ideas, the following pointers may help: 

1. Keep the name and date of the newspaper 
attached to the clipping. This helps in tracing 
people mentioned, in case you need an interview. 
It also prevents your using material long outdated 
without rechecking, and simplifies getting per- 
mission for quotes when needed. ‘Too, magazine 


editors sometimes request that you give the source 
of a fact which might be questioned. 

2. File whatever intrigues you personally at 
the moment of reading, regardless of whether you 
see at the time what you will do with it. If your 
subconscious knows it has a useful bit of material 
available, it will some day come up with a use for 
it. 

3. Take out the folder file at intervals and 
leaf through your collection—new ideas about the 
clippings will come to you. 

4. Use your material for whatever kind of 
writing vou like to do. Any one clipping may be 
the possible springboard for fictional, dramatic, 
factual, poetic, or inspirational use. 

9. Give special attention to woman’s page per- 
sonal advice columns and letters from readers. Of 
course actual names, places, and other identifying 
circumstances cannot be used. But these sincere 
and usually heartfelt letters are valuable not so 
much for furnishing situations, as for revealing 
the way the people concerned think and feel 
about situations. And when you have that, you 
have living, breathing story characters. 

And now—the scissors, the reading eye, the 
roving mind, and you're in business! 


Starting in the Business Press 
By Henry Hurr 


OCAL. daily newspapers are excellent sources of 
leads for business journal material. When a 
store puts on a sale with any unusual name or fea- 
ture, it may be the basis of a story. Follow up by 
calling on the proprietor and inquiring as to the 
success of the sale, where he got the idea, the items 
that brought the best response. Then submit to 
a publication in this field (the merchant can sug- 
gest one) the story on the sale, copy of the ad, 
and other details. 

Window shopping and visits to the stores will 
also turn up leads for stories. Any unusual win- 
. dow display should be photographed and the pic- 
ture sent with the details back of the display and 
what it accomplished. 

For example, I was riding on a bus and noticed 
in a department store window a watch three feet 
across, constructed of cardboard, with hands set 
to indicate 5:30 o'clock. Also in the window was 
a display of yard goods, two finished dresses, and 
a paper pattern. The clock at the half-hour mark 
was an eye-catcher. 

I returned to the store later and observed that 
the window display was designed to promote the 
sale of piece goods and patterns by featuring a 
“jiffy” dress that could be made by even an in- 
experienced seamstress in “less than half an hour.” 
A sewing machine was also included in the win- 
dow display. As I had my camera with me, I took 
a picture that night—and, fortunately, because 
the display was removed from the window the fol- 
lowing day. 

When I interviewed the buyer in the fabric de- 

artment, I learned that the window display had 
sold 1,300 yards of material for the firm and hun- 
dreds of “jiffy” dress patterns, without any news- 
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paper advertising. Many young women, novices 
in the use of a sewing machine, were willing to 
attempt the simply made dress. 

My article with the photographs appeared in 
one of the nation’s best-known women’s wear 
magazines. 

Reading the newspapers will reveal items of 
interest to business magazines—the death of some 
person prominent in his field, the opening of a 
new store, a store modernization program com- 
pleted. These are all leads for news items or 
stories. 

The ability to interview and ferret out informa- 
tion that will be interesting and helpful to others 
is the greatest asset of the business press corre- 
spondent. 

One should be careful not to become a pest 
or appear too inquisitive. This is accomplished 
very simply. You can start by paying the mer- 
chant some well-deserved compliments on the 
appearance of his store or on his unusual displays. 
Then ask where he got the ideas, how he happened 
to start in that particular business, what has been 
accomplished by various methods used. 

When the person interviewed becomes suff- 
ciently interested you will find him volunteering 
information. Often the bits of information dis- 
closed may bring out the real story back of his 
business success. 

Being written up in the business magazine is 
something of an honor and usually attracts let- 
ters of compliment from firms the store does busi- 
ness with. Occasionally it leads to special favors 
from suppliers who recognize the aggressiveness 
of the merchant. Hence most business men, when 
properly approached, are quite willing to be in- 
terviewed, 
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An outstanding writer and editor asks: 


What Has Happened to Editors? 


By CHARLES ANGOFF 


L. MENCKEN, certainly one of the great- 

est magazine editors the United States has 
’ yet produced, loaded me with advice about 
editing one Sunday evening in January, 1925. As 
he eved his eighth seidel of beer he said: 

‘Always remember that an editor is only a 
middleman, between authors and readers. It is 
true that without readers there can be no mag- 
azines. But it is far more true that without authors 
there can be no magazines—and, stick a pin into 
this, neither can there be editors. And remember 
to treat every author as if he were your guest, 
and he is your guest. He is doing you a favor by 
submitting a manuscript to you. Be polite to him. 

“If you’ve had a battle with your girl the night 
before and want to yell at someone, a_ perfectly 
normal impulse, yell at the publisher or the ad- 
vertising manager or the circulation manager, or 
at your private chaplain, or any other such louse, 
but never take it out on an author.” 

Well, after nearly 30 years of slaving in the edi- 
torial salt mines, I still think Mencken’s advice 
was sound. I only wish a few more of the editors 
of the country practiced what he preached and 
also practiced. Maybe it’s because of my age, 
maybe it’s because I’ve given up bourbon whiskey 
(which Mencken used to say is an invariable sign 
of approaching senility and general moral and in- 
tellectual decay) , but it seems to me that a rude- 
ness has come upon certain areas of the editorial 
craft. A friend has just called me to tell me of an 
incident that I fear is becoming common. He 
had just read a review he had written for one of 
the high-toned New York literary publications, 
and he was appalled: the editor had cut his review 
in half and had made him say things he didn’t 
want to say, and the over-all impression of the re- 
view was favorable, whereas my friend had written 
an unfavorable review. 

“Why didn’t the skunk tell me what he was 
doing?” asked my friend. “It’s immoral, isn’t it?” 

My friend is young, as you can see, or he would 
not be so violent. He could get his ulcer more 
leisurely. 

What did I tell him? I told him that he could 
complain to the editor politely, but I also warned 


Charles Angoff has edited several magazines and 
has contributed to many. He now is executive edi- 
tor of Mercury Publications. He is author of a 
number of books, the most recent of which, In the 
Morning Light, won the Harry and Ethel Daroff 
Memorial Fiction Award. Born in Russia, Mr. 
Angoff came to America as a child, grew up in 
Boston, and now lives in New York City. 
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him that if he does, the chances are that he'll 
get fewer and fewer books to review—and then 
none at all—irom this editor. : 

This particular editor happens to be a man who 
is allergic to reading—so help me!—but, I fear, 
there are many like him. There are also decent 
editors with moral integrity, but it seems to me 
that they are getting fewer—and I must report 
that some of these decent ones are already com- 
plaining of varicose veins, difficulty in hearing. 
inability to drink as much as they used to, and of 
vague and unmentionable domestic tensions. 

Perhaps you will say that reviews are only re- 
views. Well, I wouldn't say that. Reviews are im- 
portant. But what is true of so many reviews is 
also true in substance of articles and stories and 
poems. Two years ago another friend of mine 
had finished an anthology (which later received 
universal acclaim, for it was a truly creative job) . 
He had written an introduction to it that he was 
especially proud of. He called the editor of one of 
the most distinguished Eastern magazines to ask if 
he would be interested in reading it. He said 
yes, and accepted it at once. He promised to run 
the piece about the time the anthology was pub- 
lished, thus giving the sale a lift. 

The book was published, but the article still 
did not appear—that week, or the following week, 
or the following month or even six months later. 
My friend wrote to the editor, and he did not re- 
ply. He wrote again, and still no reply. Then he 
called him and happened to get him. The editor 
hemmed and hawed and said that he still planned 
to print the article. It is now two years since the 
article was accepted, and it remains in the editor’s _ 
desk. 

The article is now worthless, my friend hasn’t 
been paid; worse, in all that time—two whole 
years—the editor didn’t once call my friend to 
apologize. My friend has lost not only the lift 
that the article would have given the sale of his 
book; he has also lost the prestige value of sheer 
publication in a magazine; he is a freelance, and 
it is necessary for him to appear in print as often 
as possible. The irony of it all is that the editor 
in question is a high official in a writers’ organiza- 
tion one of whose purposes is to see to it that 
editors behave ethically! 

The callousness of some editors takes many 
forms. A few will have an author rewrite an arti- 
cle three, four, five times, and then throw it back 
at him without a cent of compensation. I am 
old-fashioned enough to think that this practice 
is contemptible. If an author’s article is thought 
enough of for an editor to ask for a revision, then 
he should pay the author for his trouble if, in the 
end, the article is still unacceptable—unless, the 
editor tells the author in the first place that he is 
embarking upon the rewriting at his own risk. 
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A magazine, it seems to me, should also assume 
the obligations of its editors—even of those who 
have left the employ of the magazine. I know an 
editor who told someone to go ahead with a cer- 
tain article and then asked him to make minor 
changes. By the time the writer had made the 
changes, this editor had left the magazine and his 
successor returned the manuscript on the ground 
that the whole subject didn’t interest him. Again, 
I say, | am old-fashioned enough to think that the 
magazine owes something to the author. If cer- 
tain. women collect’ for breach-of-promise while 
relaxing between husbands, why shouldn't authors 
collect for breach-of-pzomise between actual sales? 
It is not for a hard-shelled Bostonian like me to 
say how the aforementioned women work for their 
money, but I do know that authors, all authors, 
work very hard. 

‘The business of holding manuscripts more than 
a few days is something I have never been able to 
understand. On the old American Mercury of 
blessed memory, Mencken had a rule that all man- 
uscripts be reported upon within three days after 
receipt, never longer than after a week of receipt. 
If, for one reason or another, the manuscript had 
to be held longer, then the author was at once 
notified. 

For the life of me I can’t see what’s wrong with 
that rule. The business of multiple readings for 
every script is silly. Any editor, even a Phi Beta 
Kappa from a Southern denominational woman's 
college, should be able to tell in a few minutes 
whether a story or an article or a poem is worth 
the attention of her superior editor, and he in 
turn should be able to tell within a day whether 
he wants to buy it or not. It is grossly impolite to 
hold on to manuscripts for weeks and months and 
years as some magazines do. It is grossly unfair, 
for thereby a manuscript is tied up, and a tied-up 
manuscript is potential money lost to the author. 

Some of the mass circulation magazines are 
magnificent in this respect. One of them reports 
upon everything within a week. It’s the so-called 
class magazines that often sin. Some of the high- 
toned intellectual preiodicals keep scripts three 
months, almost as a matter of course; others keep 
them for four and five and six months, and even 
then haven't the decency to apologize to the auth- 
ors. One eminent poetry magazine kept five of my 
poems for three years and two months and then 
returned them without a line of apology, though 
it had failed to as much as acknowledge three of 
my letters of inquiry! Another magazine kept two 
of my short stories for two years and then accepted 
one of them—and again net a line of apology! 


AVE editors become like politicians and fer- 
gotten to say, I’m sorry? I was brought up in 
the tradition that all editors are better than all 
politicians, and T mean all—but lately I’ve begun 
to wonder. 

Of course, a magazine should try to pay on ac- 
ceptance, but as an editor I realize that some mag- 
azines can pay only on publication. In that case 
they should pay promptly—and by promptly I 
don’t mean via special delivery, registered, air 
mail. I mean within a week or two after publi- 
cation. I know of some very respectable magazines 


that don’t pay till two and even three months after 
publication, and the editors of two of them, I re- 
gret to report, invariably have to be dunned by 
the less well-known authors. 


LAS, as an author; I also know of an editor, 

who boasts that he pays on acceptance, but 
who actually pays several weeks after publication— 
and on two occasions I've had to call up and 
suggest that “perhaps your bookkeeping depart- 
ment has forgotten the little matter of a check 
for me.” And this man tells everybody he is a 
friend of mine! 

And there are so many other examples of edi- 
torial inconsideration ... What decent man 
would invite a friend for dinner and then tell him 
that he had decided to go on a fast, and wouldn't 
the friend like to join him in the fast? Well, I 
know of an editor of a nationally-known Western 
periodical that for years had confined itself to 
printing stories and articles of people who were 
born or who long lived west of the Mississippi. 
For that reason I never sent him anything. Then 
he wrote me a letter and said he had decided to 
print things by “outsiders” as well, and would I 
be good enough to send him a short story. I sent 
him three for him to pick from. Three months 
passed, and then he wrote to me that he liked 
all the stories very much, but that he had changed 
his mind and would stick to his old rule of print- 
ing only things by “home people.” I didn’t send 
him any flowers .. . 

Then there is a breed of editors who apparently 
see nothing wrong in going to a friend’s house and 
spitting on the carpet and playing handball against 
the wall mirror in the living-room and carving 
designs with a razor blade on the piano top. 
Otherwise, they would not write all over the manu- 
scripts of authors and wipe their inky fingers on 
them and drop coffee on them. One editor even 
draws fir trees on the blank spaces on the first 
pages of manuscripts. Another, a woman, I regret 
to say, seems to like to polish her finger-nails with 
an author’s manuscript protecting her lap. And 
a third—I don’t know whether this one is a man 
or a woman—is apparently a chain smoker and 
prefers manuscripts to ash trays, in which to 
deposit his or her cigarette ashes. 

What's to be done about all this? Frankly, I 
don’t know. I am definitely against turning the 
matter over to any Senate subcommittee. I’m not 
sure that resolutions passed by any of the writers’ 
organizations would do much good. I suppose all 
that can be done that would do any lasting good 
is to have writers kid editors about their sloppy 
habits, and also hint to them that some of their 
practices might not pass muster with, say, the 
Episcopal House of Bishops or the board of ethics 
of the American Medical Association or the similar 
board of the American Bar Association. 

Some writers, I dare say, have ample grounds 
for thinking otherwise, but as a veteran editor my- 
self (as well as writer) I know that many editors 
are very sensitive folk and are easily hurt if it is 
hinted to them that they are not always ladies and 
gentlemen. If a number of writers throw out such 
hints discreetly, and do it over a stretch of time, 
editorial habits will improve. Or so I believe. 
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The New McCall's Policy 


Heretofore considered a women's service mag- 
azine, McCall’s has broadened its editorial policy 
to make it what Otis L. Wiese, editor and pub- 
lisher, calls “the first and only magazine devoted to 
serving the woman and her family.” 

Mr. Wiese continues: 

McCall's concern is now with every facet of family 
living—the aspirations, excitements and activities of 
a family life fully shared by all its members. McCall's 
s;ope embraces eveything from the material to the 
spiritual, from the inspirational to the entertaining.” 

Malcolm Cowley’s evaluation of the current Ameri- 
can scene (Saturday Review, August 21, 1954) sum- 
marizes McCall's editorial position very well. Here 
quoted is the specific paragraph: 

“Since the beginning of this century, and increas- 
ingly since World War II, American life has been 
changing in more fashions than most of us realize. 
Some of the changes are largely quantitative . . . 
Others are qualitative and are beginning to produce 
new characters with new values and a different sense 
of life, one that is likely to be reflected in the writing 
of the next half century.” 

Commenting on the application of the general 
policy to the specific field of non-fiction, Pete 
Dailey, feature editor, says: 

We are broadening our editorial policy on articles 
in an important aspect. We want to show today’s 
family working and playing together and building for 
the future as a unit. In line with this, we plan to 
show how family life can be enriched by underscoring 
the importance of father as well as mother and the 
children. Articles should be written with warmth, 
emotion, inspiration, and understanding. Word length 
—about 500-5,000 for articles, longer for book-length 
pieces. 

We also would be interested in picture story ideas 
on family life. Our own top-notch photographers 
cover worth-while submitted ideas, but occasionally 
we buy an exceptional picture story as it stands. 

As for fiction, Betty Ragsdale, fiction editor, 
reports: 

Writers who have been following McCall’s for the 
last few issues will know that there has been a con- 
siderable change in editorial policy throughout the 
book. While it is still a woman’s magazine, it is 
directed to the woman and her family. 

We no longer want the routine woman’s story such 
as we've used previously; we want powerfully written. 
strong stories, broad enough in subject matter to in- 
terest the husband. 

We pay top rates in the field and have no word 
length limit. If we like a longer story than our space 
usually permits, we'll find room for it. 

The editors of McCall’s should be addressed at 
230 Park Ave.. New York 17. 

— — 

The Poetry Public Letter, organ of The Poetry 
Public, has changed from a mimeographed to a 
printed magazine. It contains serious comment 
on poetry. Poets interested may communicate 
with the editor, Lawrence Richard Holmes. 
Chadron, Nebr. 

Because of a shortage of reading personnal. 
the Elgin Hour, produced over ABC-TV, is now 
accepting for reading only scripts submitted by 
authorized agents. 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


Council News, published by the American 
Council for Judaism, is interested in freelance 
manuscripts on the problems with which the 
organization is concerned. 


Gerald Blank, editor, sets forth the magazine’s 
needs: 


We require articles no longer than 3,000 words writ- 
ten with some awareness of the ideological and _politi- 
cal factors involved in American policy for the Middle 
East; the relation of American Jews to the State of 
Israel; the implications for American Jews—civic, po- 
litical, religious—in Zionist efforts to endow them with 
rights in and osligations to the State of Israel; the 
history and tradition of universalism—as contrasted 
with nationalism—in Judaism, etc. The point of view 
of this organization may be designated as anti-Zionist 
although we are in no sense anti-Israel. 

We are prepared to pay for articles accepted on a 
basis to be individually negotiated with writers, but 
payment will probably be in the area of 3c a word. 

Mr. Blank will send a copy of Council News 
to any writer interested in submitting manuscripts. 
Address him at 201 E. 57th St., New York 22. 


Production, Box 1, Birmingham, Mich., is in 
the market for color photos for covers. Query 
the editor, Jerome S. Wilford, as to subjects, rate 
of pay, etc. 


This magazine deals with mass production in 
the metalworking industries and purchases semi- 
technical material in this field, paying on accept- 
ance 114c a word up plus $3 for black and white 
photos. 


— Ae} — 


Faith Today, 70 Elm St., New Canaan, Conn., 
is heavily overstocked and is not at present buying 
freelance manuscripts. The situation may change 
by spring. This is one of the more important 
religious markets, paying around 5c a word. 


— Ae] — 


Reader’s Digest to Carry Ads 


The Reader's Digest will begin carrying adver- 
tising in the issue of April, 1955. The magazine 
has operated without advertising since its found- 
ing by DeWitt Wallace in 1921 and has never 
changed its subscription or single copy price. 


The Digest made a survey among readers as to 
whether they preferred to pay more for the maga- 
vine without advertising or to keep the present 
price and have advertising accepted. An over- 
whelming majority voted in favor of the latter. 


To begin with, advertising will be limited to 
32 pages an issue. The rate per black and white 
page will be $26,500—highest among magazines. 
The Digest tops the field in circulation, having 
approximately ten million. 


No editorial changes have been announced. The 
question has arisen in publishing circles whether 
magazines will continue to permit the Digest to 
reprint material. Some may not, but several big 
publications have announced that they will still 
allow reprints. 
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ANNUAL MARKET LIST OF 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


OU need no fancy writing talent to con- 
tribute to business publications. What they 
demand is straightforward reporting, which 

is based on accurate observation, ability to inter- 
view businessmen, and skill in writing simple, un- 
derstandable English. 

Ability to take good, clear photographs that can 
be blown up successfully to 8x10 size is an asset. 
Most business publications want pictures. It’s ex- 
pensive to hire a photographer, and unsafe to de- 
pend on “handout” photographs. 

The case history type of article is most popular. 
It relates the experience of a man in the industry 
or business with which the publication deals—and 
does it so clearly that anyone in the field can 
carry out the idea and make money. 

A writer should invariably query a business edi- 
tor about an article. Not more than one business 
magazine in 100 is hospitable to articles sent in 
without previous inquiry. 

In writing to editors never use the term trade 
journal. Some don’t object to it, but in the minds 


Amusements 


The Billboard, 2160 Patterson St., Cincinnati 22, 
_ Ohio. (W-25) All material furnished by appointed cor- 
respondents in the amusement field. 

Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 1, Mo. 
(W) National film weekly with correspondents in prin- 
cipal cities covering news of motion picture industry, 
theaters and their personnel, legislation affecting mo- 
tion pictures, construction news, etc. Photographically 
illustrated features dealing with various phases of 
theater management. Also articles on new theater 
construction, important remodeling jobs, concessions 
merchandising. Invites inquiries on articles of this 
type. Nathan Cohen. Pub. 

Motion Picture Exhibitor, 246 N. Clarion St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. (W-10) Technical and trade articles on 
the motion picture industry. Photos. Payment accord- 
ing to assignment. Acc. Works strictly on assignment; 
query. 


Automotive, Bicycles, Etc. 


American Bicyclist, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1. 
(M-35) Articles about successful bicycle dealers, win- 
dow and store displays, advertising campaigns, pa- 
rades, races, safety drives. Items on bicycle stores 
selling model and hobby supplies or other sidelines. 
Photos of interesting events and groups clearly show- 
ing bicycles. Charles G. Peker. $10 per page (1,250 
words), photos $3-$5. Pub. 

Automotive Chain Store, 11 S. Forge St., Akron 4, 
Ohio. (M) Business methods of automotive chain stores 
(with multiple outlets), large volume auto wreckers, 
etc., who handle automotive accessories. Photos of 
exteriors, interiors, displays. William Whitney, Man- 
aging Editor. 2c, photos $4. Acc. (within 30 days). 
Query. 

Automotive Retailer, 10 Park Place, Morristown, 
N. J. (M) Easy-to-adapt retailing methods in auto 
supply stores; unusual solutions to store problems. 
Stories must be about actual store operators. Photos 
illustrating point of story. 2c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 

The Bicycle Journal, 606 S. Main St., Fort Worth 2, 
Tex. (M-25) Success stories of bicycle stores, inter- 
views, photos required. Also photos of displays, bicycle 
leg art, etc. Bill Quinn. 1 Yac-2¢, photos $5. Acc. 
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of others it marks the writer as old-fashioned and 
ignorant. 

The pay for a single article in a business pub- 
lication is usually not high, but writing such arti- 
cles consistently will produce a good income. A 
university student made $1,200 from business pub- 
licataions in his summer vacation. Men who de- 
vote themselves professionally to the field often 
have larger incomes than have most professional 
writers of fiction. 

No writers’ magazine has space to list the thou- 
sands of business publications. The following list 
is merely representative. A writer can learn of 
many others through contact with men in various 
businesses and industries. 


As usual in Author & Journalist market lists, 
the data in parentheses indicate the frequency of 
publication and the single copy price; for ex- 
ample, (M-35) means published monthly at 35 
cents a copy. Acc. means payment on acceptance; 
Pub. payment on publicataion. 


Brake and Front End Service, 11 S. Forge St., Akron 
4, Ohio. (M) Articles of interest to brake and wheel 
service shops, alignment specialists, ‘‘front-end’’ oper- 
ators. Editorial covers brakes, wheels, springs, shock 
absorbers, steering, wheel alignment and balancing. 
William Whitney, Manaaing Editor. 2c, photos $4. 
Acc. (within 30 days). Query. 


Commercial Car Journal, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39. (M) Technical articles on truck and 
bus fleet maintenance, safety programs. Working 
knowledge of field essential. $25-$75 an article; pho- 
tos $7.50. Pub. or in advance if delayed. Query. 


Diesel Power, 192 Lexington Ave., New York 16. 
(M-35) Articles on maintenance and new develop- 
ments in diesels and their uses in trucking, construc- 
tion equipment, municipal and public utility power 
generation, general industrial use, highway transpor- 
tation, construction equipment and off-highway ve- 
hicles, pipelines and petroleum industry, agricultural, 
logging, mining, railroad. Photos. Brian P. Emerson. 
$15 per page, accompanying photos $4.50. Pub. 


Motor, 250 W. 55th St., New York 19. (M-50) 
Articles describing profitable ideas for automobile 
dealers in selling new and used cars and in merchan- 
dising repair service and on aeneral management of 
car dealerships and independent repair shops. Photos. 
Cartoons. Edward Ford, Editor. Payment according to 
worth, photos $6. Acc. Query. 


Motor Age, 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. 
(M) Service, merchandising, shop kinks, personalities. 
Photos. Cartoons. Frank P. Tighe. $35-$50 per article; 
photos $5-$10. Pub. Query. 


Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave., New York 16. (M- 
25) Marine application of diesel power—new con- 
struction, conversions, operation, etc., 1,200-2,500. 
Photos required. Arnold B. Newell. $10-$20 per pub- 
lished page, including photos. Pub. Query. 


Super Service Station, 865 Daily News Bldg., Chi- 
cago 6. (M-35) Articles that help operator cf gasoline 
station in his business; illustrations virtually always 
required. A limited market because four-fifths of 
magazine is staff-written. Photos. Cartoons. News. 
R. B. Stafford, Editor. 1 Yc-2c, photos $3-$5, car- 
toons $5. Query on news and features. 
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Tire Review, 1] S. Forge St., Akron 4, Ohio. (M) 
Business methods of independent tire, battery, acces- 
sory dealers, independent oil jobbers, retreaders and 
vulcanizers. Photos of shops and tire men. William 
Whitney, Managing Editor. 2c, photos $4. Acc. (with- 
in 30 days). Query. 

Tires—TBA Merchandising, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (M-25) Success stories and small business 
management, promotions, and merchandising articles 
about tire, battery, and automotive accessory dealers 
and service stations. Photos. Phi! Robinson. 2c, photos 
$5. Pub. Query. 


“This period in your autobiography between the 
time you were 29 and 30, | notice, covers twelve 
years.” 


Aviation 


Aviation Age, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M- 
$1) Technical articles under 1,500. Exceptional pho- 
tos. Cartoons. Randolph Hawthorne. Acc. Query. 

Aviation Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
(W-50) News of important developments in engineer- 
ing, design, transportation. Features in these fields to 
800. Photos. Robert H. Wood. 3c up, photos $5 up. 
Acc. Query. 

Flying, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Semitechnical articles on military and defense avia- 
tion; to a less extent on civil aviation. Photos, black 
and white and color. Gill Robb Wilson. 3c up, photos 
$5 up, transparencies $75 up. Acc. Query. 


Beauty 


American Hairdresser and Beauty Culture, 20 W. 
45th St., New York 36. (M-60) Unusual beauty salon 
management and selling ideas, preferably in shops of 
four or fewer operators. No unsolicited material ac- 
cepted. Clear with editor before submitting. Acc. 


Beverages 


American Brewer, 202 E. 44th St., New York 17. 
(M-35) Articles on science of brewing and brewery 
management to 1,500. Particularly interested in tech- 
nical and materials-handling articles specifically for 
breweries. News of brewing industry. Photos. Rodney 
Leeds. Articles $25 up. Pub. Query on articles. 

Liquor Store, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Es- 
sentially a picture magazine showing how promotions, 
modernization, etc., pleased customers. Story should 
be told largely through captions—maximum of 500 
words of straight text. Frank Haring. 2c, photos $5 
up. Acc. Query. 

Southern States Beverage Journal, 33] Avenue Al- 
cazar, Coral Gables, Fla. Illustrated case history 
articles on retail liquor merchandising in the Southern 
states. Most material is handled by appointed cor- 
respondents. Bernard Hill. 2c, photos $3-$5. Acc. 

Spirits, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. (M-35) 
Material of special interest to distilleries, wineries, 
wholesalers, etc. News of the industry. Clark Gavin. 
Query. 
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Boots 


Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, 
Mich. (8 times a yr.) Success stories of boat dealers, 
with photos. Charles A. Jones. 2c-4c, photos $3-$5. 
Pub. 


Bottling 


The American Bottler, 316 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. (M-50) Sales and merchandising in soft 
drink bottling operations—750-1,000, two or more 
photos. Ben Ginsberg. 1 Yac; photos $3.50. Pub. 

Bottling Industry, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. (Bi- 
W-35) Methods, efficiency, sanitation, traffic control, 
sales, in soft drink industry—1,000 words. Jerry E. 
Stevens. 2c, photos $3. Acc. Query. 

National Bottlers’ Gazette, 9 E. 35th St., New York. 
(M-75) Unique, effective selling and production meth- 
ods. M. J. Becker. 1c, photos $3-$5. Pub. Query. 


Brushes 


Brushware, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(M-35) Articles of various lengths about brush, broom, 
and mop manufacture. J. Pomrening. 1 Yac. Pub. 


Building and Related Subjects 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News, 450 W. 
Fort St., Detroit, Mich. (W-20) Unusual applications 
of refrigeration and air conditioning; dealer success 
stories. Phil B. Redeker. 6c per published line; photos 
$5. Pub. Query. 

American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. 
(M-35) Warm air heating, residential air conditioning, 
sheet metal contracting, 1,000-3,000. Clyde M. 
Barnes. $16-$18 per published page including space 
occupied by cuts. Pub. 

American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. 
(M-35) Warm air heating, air conditioning, sheet 
metal contracting, 1,000-3,000. Clyde M. Barnes. 
2c; photos $5. Pub. 

American Builder, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3. 
(M-35) Articles on planning and construction of 
special interest to builders. Photos. E. G. Gavin. $15 
a page. Pub. 

American Paint Journal, 2911 Washington Blvd., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. (W-10) Articles on merchandising 
sales, new plants, plant layouts, for the protective 
coatings industry. Photos. News. G. O. Stephenson. 
1c-2c. Pub. Query. 

Building Specialties, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (M-35) Articles, news, photos, about new build- 
ing products. Interviews with home improvement deal- 
ers; stories on selling door-to-door in home improve- 
ment field (not building) 800-1,000. Must be specifi- 
cally authorized by editor. Arnold Romney. 2c up, 
special stories $15 and $30 each, authorized inter- 
views (800 words) with 2 photos $30, sales stories 
applying to building (no general sales stories) $15- 
$20, photos $2.50 up. Query. 

The Contractor, 5635 Grand Central Terminal 
Bldg., New York 17. (Semi-M) Directed to the top 
20% of contractors in plumbing, heating, air condi- 
tioning. News and features, written in tabloid news 
style, on merchandisina and management. Clippings. 
John Carlson, Editor. 3c up. Pub. Guide for freelance 
correspondents available. 

Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New York 36. (M-25) 
Merchandising and operating activities of firms that 
sell and install floor and wall coverings. Photos of 
showrooms and installations. Pincus W. Tell. 1 
up, Acc.; photos $3, Pub. 

National Roofer, Siding & Insulation Contractor, 
315 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. (M-50) Articles 600- 
1,000 words on manufacture, sale, estimating, appli- 
cation of all products used in the industry; also on 
men and women in it. Fillers. Photos. News. James 
McCawley. Ic, photos $2. Pub. 
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Plastering Industries, 215 W. Harrison St., Seattle 
99, Wash. (M-25) Material about lathing and plaster- 
ing to appeal to professional craftsmen and contrac- 
tors. News. Photos. Cartoons. C. F. Clay. 25c-$1 
per published inch, photos $2-$5. Pub. Query. 

Plumbing & Heating Business, 5941 Grand Central 
Terminal Bldg., New York 17. (M-50) Merchandising, 
how-to-do-it, business operations of plumbing-heating 
contractors (retailers). News of industry. Photos. Car- 
toons. Seth Shepard. 3c up, pictures $6 up. Pub. 
Query. 

Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, 3665 S. 
Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7. (M-25) Business meth- 
ods and procedures by which master plumbers and 
heating contractors have improved business, up to 
1,000. No technical articles. Case history and definite 
example type of articles especially desirable. Glover 
Hendrickson. 1c up, photos $3.50 up. Query. 


Barron’s National Business & Financial Weekly, 40 
New St., New York 4. (W-35) Financial and economic 
subjects of direct interest to investors, 800-1,200. 
John Davenport. $35-$125 per article. Pub. Query. 

Commerce Magazine, | N. La Salle St., Chicago 1. 
(M-35) Articles 1,500-3,000 of interest to executives; 
new techniques for management or general back- 
around useful to management. Alan Sturdy. 3 Yac up. 
Acc. Query. 

Factory Management & Maintenance, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. (M-50) Articles to be bylined by 
plant operating executives. Photos. Matthew J. Mur- 
phy. $25 per page. Acc. Query. 

Forbes Magazine (of Business and Finance), 80 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. (Semi-M-35) Illustrated 
articles on financial news of companies whose securi- 
ties are available at the major exchanges. Unusual 


financial slants on business. Informal, casual photos 
of presidents and chairmen and characteristic indus- 
trial activity. Byron D. Mack. $25-$100 per article. 
Pub. Query. 

Good Business, Lee's Summit, Mo. (M-15) Articles 
800-1,600 emphasizing Christian principles in busi- 
ness; first-person stories especially desired. Fillers to 
400. Poems to 20 lines in business themes. Photos of 
industrial subjects with business slant. Clinton E. 
Bernard. 2c up, poetry 25c per line up, photos $6. 
Acc. Pamphlet of suggestions for writers available. 

Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., Washington, D. C. 
Articles to 2,500 on subjects of general interest to 
businessmen. A. H. Sypher. $600 up per article. Acc. 
Query. 

Office Executive, 132 W. Chelten Ave., Philadel- 
pPhia 44, Pa. (M-50) Technical articles on office man- 
agement. Photos. Cartoons. R. R. Conarroe. No pay- 
ment for text or photos, cartoons $10. Acc. 

Sales Management, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. A magazine edited for the sales executive, de- 
signed to help him with manpower, distribution, in- 
centive, ccmpensation, and quota problems. Case his- 
tory type articles. Authors are staff members and 
sales executives of companies. Philip Salisbury. 


Cleaning, Laundries 


The Guide, 316 Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M-50) Promotion, production systems, sales—laundry, 
dry-cleaning and commercial-power, quick-service 
establishments in the South; 1,200 words, six photos. 
News of new plants, remodeling, personnel. A few 
cartoons. Ben Ginsberg. 1c; photos $3.50. Pub. Query. 

Launder-matic Age, 40 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
Material on operation of automatic (self-service) 
laundries, also combination automatic laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments. Frank Thompson. 1 Yac, 
photos $2.50. Pub. 


HAVING THE CLIENTS, | COULD MAKE SALES 


Three to ANIMAL LIFE, two to BASEBALL MAGAZINE, three to CAVALIER, one to HUNT- 
ING & FISHING, one to LIFE TODAY, five to MAN TO MAN, one to REAL, one to REAL POLICE 
STORIES, three to the STANDARD-NED PINES GROUP, one to SPORTS, ILLUSTRATED. 


Since mine is still a starting agency, | need still more clients, for some of whom there will 


be acceptances. Sales depend on how good the material is, or how promising copy could be made 
check-worthy. Jim Adams, for whom it was a first sale, wrote: Happy Day and Hallelujah! And very 
sincere thanks for selling The Angle Shooter. Actually YOU had a great deal to do with the writing 
of this story, for the re-vamp was done at your suggestion and along lines indicated by you.” 


What about your work? | can tell you if your book, story or article stands a chance in 
today’s stringent market. If your work is salable, or could be made so, you will hardly mind the 
initial fee-investment. If not salable, you will know from my report if a second submission is war- 
ranted. Terms? A dollar per thousand words, with a minimum of three dollars for any script. Com- 
mission on sales is ten percent. All fees end after the second sale. Checks and return postage should 
accompany each submission. If you have a book or a play, write first. 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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The National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 E. 45th St., New 
York 17. (M-50) Factual stories directly drawn from 
the dry cleaning industry; new and unusual develop- 
ments in production, management, selling. - Fillers. 
Significant photos. Phil Greene. 2c up; photos $3 up. 
Limited market. Pub. Query. 

National Rug Cleaner, 304 E. 45th St., New York 
17. (M) Articles on rug-cleaning plants, 1,000 words. 
Gerald Whitman. 2c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 


Clothing 


Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. Merchandising methods of shoe stores, special 
promotions; ‘‘how’’ stories—500-1,000, illustrated by 
photos or otherwise. News about retail shoe people, 
stores, etc. Occasional cartoons. R. L. Fitzgerald. 
Query. 


LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 
“How to Write the Confession Story.’’ Manuscript 
criticism. Original plots furnished. Write for details. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
New York 63, N. Y. 


P. O. Box No. 62 


Any Writer Will Value 
For that writer friend on your Christ- 
mas list—what more appropriate gift 
than a subscription to AUTHOR & 


JOURNALIST? Month after month 
he'll appreciate your thoughtfulness. 


Just fill out the coupon below and send 
it with your remittance. We will enter 
the subscription and will send an at- 
tractive gift card to arrive shortly be- 
fore Christmas. 


To make sure your order reaches us in 
time, send it in TODAY. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bidg., 
Topeka, Kansas 


Enclosed is remittance of $3 for 2 years | 
$2 for 1 year. Please send AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST as my gift 


Street 


City & State : 


Name of giver 


Street 


My gift card to be signed me | 


City & State 


Esquire’s Apparel Arts, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (M-50) Articles directed to retailers of men’s 
clothing; stories of retailing and store operation. Pho- 
tos of men’s store windows. Morton Bauman. $35 per 
page. Acc. Query. 

Hat Life, 79 Madison Ave., New York 16. (M-50) 
Brief articles on unusual store experiences in the pro- 
motion and selling of men’s hats. E. F. Hubbard. Acc. 
Query. 


Communications 


Audio, formerly Audio Engineering, P. O. Box 629, 
Mineola, N. Y. (M-35) Technical and semitechnical 
articles relative to sound recording and reproduction. 
Photos. C. G. McProud. $28 per published page. Pub. 

Fortnightly Telephone Engineer, 7720 N. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago 26. (M-35) Activities of independent 
(not Beil system) telephone companies, personalities, 
new construction, rates, financing. Articles to 3,000 
words and news. Good photos. John G. Reynolds. In 
general, 3c; good rates for articles; photos $5. Pub. 
Query on articles, not news. 

Radio-Electronics, 25 W. Broadway, New York 7. 
(M-35) Articles on radio, electronics, TV, for repair 
technicians primarily—but written so as to interest 
experimenters, audio enthusiasts, and engineers. Pre- 
ferred length, 1,500-3,000, but shorter and longer 
articles occasionally accepted. Photos only with arti- 
cles. Technical cartoons. Fred Shunaman. Rate varies 
according to quality of material. Acc. 

Telephone Engineer & Management, 7720 N. Sheri- 
dan Rd., Chicago 26. (M-35) Requirements as for 
Fortnightly Telephone Engineer, above. 


Modern Pharmacy, Parke Davis & Co., Detroit 32, 
Mich. (Bi-M) Articles of 600-1,200 words for retail 
pharmacists. Should have professional slant or cover 
a business or department problem. Some cartoons. 
George A. Bender. 3c first 1,000 words, then 2c; 
photos $5. Acc. Query. 

Pacific Drug Review, 504 Woodlark Bldg., Portland, 
Ore. (M-35) Articles 1,500 words on drug store mer- 
chandising, management, display, layout and design. 
Photos. Cartoons. William C. Felter. Acc. 


Engineering 


Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. (W-35) Technical articles on engineering 
and construction topics. News. Photos. Magazine is 
largely staff-written. W. G. Bowman, Editor; E. E. 
Halmos, Jr., Managing Editor. $1 per column inch 
for material printed, photos $6. Acc. 

The Highway Magazine, Middletown, O. (M) High- 
way construction (including bridges); highway material 
historic or unique. Photos essential. Occasional single 
photos. W. H. Withey. 2c-3c; photos to $7.50. Acc. 

Irrigation Engineering & Maintenance, 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. (M-25) Experiences of irriga- 
tion district managers, irrigation farmers—especially 
cost-cutting plans-—to 1,500; short illustrated fea- 
tures on irrigation equipment dealers. News of pro- 
jects and districts. Bill Sarratt. 1 Yaec. Pub. 

Power Engineering, 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. 
Technical articles 500-1,000 dealing with mechanical, 
electrical, and steam engineering. Cartoons. Photos. 
Andrew W. Kramer. Acc. Query. 


Feeds, Seeds, Fertilizer 


Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-20) Articles, news, photographs. Bruce Moran. 
Pub. Query 

Feed Age, anderbilt Ave., New York 17. (M- 
25) Articles on s- 4 manufacturing—not feed dealers. 
Richard T. Claycomb. 50c per column inch. Pub. 

The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 
3, Wis. (M-25) Success stories on feed retailers and 
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new feed stores, 1,000-1,500. Also comprehensive 
articles on larger feed manufacturers, stressing 
methods and efficient use of equipment. Send en- 
velope for tips for writers’ folio. Photos essential. 
Bruce W. Smith. $15 to $35, cover photos $5-$7, 
cartoons four to eight a month $5-$7. Pub. Query. 
Prompt reports. 

Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
(W-20) Up to 3,000 words having to do with manu- 
facture and merchandising of feeds. Spot news. Pho- 
tos. Only exceptional cartoons. H. E. Yantis. 3c up, 
photos $3 up. Acc 

Seed World, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4. (Bi-M- 
25) Illustrated articles on novel merchandising and 
sales rnethods used by seed merchants, and. garden 
centers. 1,000-1,500. B. A. Hoover. Yac; photos $2. 
Pub. Query. 


Fisheries 


Fishing Gazette, 46] Eighth Ave., New York 1. 
(M-35) Articles on commercial fishing activities, 500- 
1,000. Needs news correspondents in Chicago, De- 
troit; inquiries from other sections invited. C. E. 
Pellissier. Pub. Query on all articles before writing or 
submitting them. 

Maine Coast Fisherman, 18412 Middle St., Port- 
land, Me. (M) Articles about commercial fishing, boat- 
building, lobstering, canning, clamming, packing, etc. 
News items and photos pertaining to marine matter 
and fishing. Jokes. Converse Owen Smith. 20c. per 
printed inch (about 320 words), photos $2. 

National Fisherman, formerly Atlantic Fisherman, 
Goffstown, N. H. News of commercial fishing indus- 
try. Technical articles on fishing methods and fishing 
boats. Photos of fishing boats and owners. Gardner 
Lamson. Ic, photos $3. Pub. Query. 

Pan American Fisherman, 2313 Columbia St., San 
Diego 1, Calif. Trade magazine of the commercial in- 
dustry from Alaska to Panama. Articles on all phases 
including boat building, navigation, research, fishing, 
canning and marketing. No biographical or person- 
ality pieces. Photos that implement text should ac- 
company contributions. Best length 2,000 words or 
under. Robert K. Lawson. 

Scuthern Fisherman, 624 Gravier St., New Orleans 
12, La. (M-35) News, factual items, short articles on 
commercial fishing, marketing and distribution of fish- 
eries products. Walter B. Hoover. $10 per printed 
page including photos. Pub. Query is essential. 


Food 


Bakers Weekly, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
(W-25) Articles pertaining to general baking field. 
News, photos, cartoons. James Phelan, Managing 
Editor. 50c per column inch. Pub. 


Just 
YOU CAN WRITE A POEM 


Let this new approach to writing poetry help you. Clear, 
non-technical, and designed to save you years of needless 
Terse, authoritative, and complete, it 

Il command of hitherto mysterious facts. 96 pages. e 
dollar, postpaid. 


GAIL BROOK BURKET 


2750 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 


SELL YOUR SMALL FRY VERSE 


If you’re interested in selling your poems for children, send 
me $1.00 with each poem under 16 lines, or $2 for longer 
poems, and I'll revise and/or suggest markets for your 
juvenile verse. 


ELEANOR DENNIS 


Box 308 Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


ry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 W. Blvd. Davis Islands Tampa, Fila. 


POET Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 

$25; many other prizes. You will receive also de- 

scription of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) 

containing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year. 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50 


(First proof in 1 week. Dely. 30 days) 
Have your books published, not just printed. Novels, Re- 
ligious, Juvenile, County Histories, Children’s Books, etc. 
Best prices, Highest Quality. 900 titles, free ad in WILDFIRE 
MAGAZINE, National Advertising. For folder write: 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 


3233 McKinney Ave. Dallas 4, Texas 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the ieading contest hobby publica- 


tion, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists scores of 
lucrative competitions open to everyone. Presents winning 
tips from winners, judges, and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a 
year. Contest Magazine, Dept. A, Upland, Indiana. 


of work for two decades. 
| can do it for you. 


free descriptive folder, 


When You Desire WRITING SUCCESS 
Consult a Writer Who is Successful 


Over 200 of my clients have succeeded in publishing their books, 
magazine stories and articles with my help. 
| shall be doing it this year and the next. 


For complete details, write now and ask for my 
“Literary Help.” 
you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


| have done this type 


It tells 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3(00-3500 
stories .. . articles ... serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write tor Terms and FREE pomphict 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


” REMEMBER THE NAME 


MILDRED REID 


Or coumumg VY Mab. Pls and poetry. 
MY SEVEN. ‘BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)............$1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)............ 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKF IT SELL! (Advance Technique)...... 2.50 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained).. 3.00 


6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
_THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50 from me 2.50 
(For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail) 
References: Who's Who In The Midwest 


MILDRED |. REID 


49 Salem Lane _ Evanston, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed *1 be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


You Can Make 
Extra Money Writing 
You can produce fillers, trade journal articies, photo- 
stories, news items with our help and so get fast checks 
and bylines. If you are sincere about writing for money, 
send for free illustrated details. Our money back guar- 
antee protects you. 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. J Glendale, Caiif. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


NEED CAPITAL’ 
A Banker has a plan for you to finance your mail 
order or other business. Larger or small enterprises 
will succeed as directed, when properly financed. 
Write me your problem, enclosing $2 for my new 
folio giving you full information and plans for success. 
BYRON F. DUDLEY 


(30 years banking and finance) 


1930 W. 7th St. Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
HAVING TROUBLE? 


With that story? Tell you what I'll do. Send it to me with 
four dollars ($4.00) and I'll tell you how to fix it in 
language you can understand. I'll rewrite the first page, 
thereby giving concrete example of how it should be done. 
Twenty years in the writing field. Ghosting if you wish. 


C. C. (Doc) WAGONER 
1616 E. 4th St. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 

“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and “shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


The Biscuit and Cracker Baker, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. (M-50) Articles pertaining to biscuit, 
cracker, pretzel, and cone industry. News, photos, car- 
toons. Russ Obright, Editor. 50c per column inch. Pub. 

Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia 6. (M-35) Articles covering successful merchan- 
dising methods, used by. candy manufacturers. No 
pictures. Walter Wesley. Approx. 2c. Pub. 

Focd Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (W- 
25) News items and merchandising features from 
supermarket operators’ angle. Clearance must be 
obtained. Leonard Kanter. Pub. Query. 

Frezen Food Age, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-65) Succesful, unusual retail merchandising or 
advertising of frozen foods, 300-3,000. Copies of 
rewspaper ads for frozen foods. Photos. No food 
locker stories. A. P. Masson, Executive Editor. 2c. Pub. 
Cuery. 

Frozen Food Center, 105 S. Ninth St., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M-35) Articles relating to frozen food locker 
plants explaining in detail how specific plants render 
better service, build business volume, sell frozen foods 
—1,000-2,000. Can also use short articles of 200 to 
400 words (with or without pictures) telling about 
merchandisirg, advertising, or operational idea of 
some specific locker plant. News. Albert A.. Todoroff. 
Vac; photos $2.50; cartoons $5. Acc. Query on 
articles. 

The Grocer’s Digest, 818 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
(M-25) Articles on progressive grocers who are exam- 
ples of wholesale-retail grocer cooperation, 1,000- 
1,500; short features on merchandising. Photos es- 
sential. Cartoons. 1 Vac, photos $2.50-$5, cartoons 
$2.50-$5. Pub. 

Ice Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
(M-25) Production and merchandising articles about 
ice cream and related products such as ice milk, 
mellorine, diabetic frozen products, etc. News items 
about manufacturers and their business. Sidney M. 
Maran. Ic. Acc. Query. 

Meat and Food Merchandising, 105 S. Ninth St., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. (M-25) Articles on retail food stores, 
usually independently owned, covering only meat, 
frozen foods, produce, and dairy departments. Occa- 
sional photos. Cartoons. Gilbert R. Palen. 2c, photos 
$3 up, cartoons $5-$10. Acc. 

Meot Magazine, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 
(M-25) ‘’Case histories’’ of meat packer’s or proces- 
sor’s experience with new techniques or equipment; 
exceptional rege stories, unusual methods, etc. H. 
L. Rothra. 1 Yac. Pub. Query. 

Quick Frozen Foods, 82 Wall St., New York 5. (M- 
50) Articles on successful store merchandising of froz- 
en foods and frozen food processors and distributors. 
Clippings. Photographs. Joseph A. Fletcher. 2c, 
photos $2.50, clippings 50c. Pub. 

Super Market Manager (formerly The Self-Service 
Grocer), 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. (M-$1) De- 
tailed factual articles to 1,500 on supermarket opera- 
tion and merchandising. Photos accompanying articles. 
| M. Brace. Ic, photos $1. Pub. Articles must be 
approved by principals before submission. 

The Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Magazine, 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. Detailed factual arti- 
cles on warehouse operations of group sponsors and 
retail operating and merchandising practices in the 
groups field. Photos accompanying articles. |. M. 
Brace. Ic, photos $1. Pub. Articles must be approved 
bv principals before submission. 

Western Confectioner, 4949 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. Articles of 300 words on candy 
merchandising; news of the candy business—manu- 
facturing, wholesale, retail. 


Glass 


Auto Glass Journal, 505 Marlboro Rd., Wood-Ridge, 
N. J. Articles and interviews on auto glass replace- 
ment shops, with emphasis on the success angle, to 
x words, with 2 photos and negatives. 2c, photos 

3. Ace. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St., New York 12. (M- 
20) News about flat glass business—glass blocks, 
vitriolite and Carrara, building front and decorative 
glass. Notes about personalities and firms, glass in- 
stallations and store fronts, practices in glass shops 
for short cuts and better methods. Short articles on 
better business methods. News about important glass 
jalousie and/or glass sliding wall installations. Manu- 
facturinc selling, promotion, legal status. Cartoons 
‘ about glass. Yac-34c, photos $1.50, cartoons $5. Pub. 


Hardware 


Hardware & Farm Equipment, 3915 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-10) Merchandising and manage- 
ment articles on hardware and farm equipment oper- 
ating procedures. Case histories of successful opera- 
tions of Missouri and Kansas dealers. Photos. Car- 
toons. Larry Kauffman. 2c, pictures $5, cover pictures 
$10. Acc. 

Hardware & Housewares, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6. (M-20) Articles, also pictures and captions of 
original how-to methods in office shortcuts, merchan- 
dising displays, and operational procedures. John F. 
Shrock. $4 up per picture and caption, payment for 
articles determined on acceptance. Pub. 

Hardware Retailer, 964 N. Pensylvania St., Indi- 
anapolis 4, Ind. (M-25) Independent hardware store 
merchandising and management articles; shorts. Glen- 
don Hackney. Ic up; photos $2 up. Acc. 

Hardware World, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
3, Calif. (M-25) Articles 200-1,000 regarding retail 
hardware store operations in 1] Western states. Mil- 
ton Albin. Ic. Pub. Photos $3; cartoons $5. Acc. 

Locksmith Ledger, 505 Marlboro Road, Wood- 
Ridge, N. J. (M-75) Interviews with locksmiths. Trade 
news. Photos. M. Leonard Singer. 1Yc-2c. Acc. 
Query. 


Health and Sanitation 


Modern Sanitation, 855 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 1. (M-25) Illustrated articles on industrial sani- 
tation: plant or industry programs, efficient house- 
keeping and maintenance methods for surroundings, 
equipment, etc., research work in public health. 
Gerard J. Riley. 2c. Pub. Query. 

Nursing World, Suite 1505, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. (M-40) Articles relating to nurses and 
nursing, 1,000-2,000 words. Drawings and photos 
desirable. 2c-5c. Pub. 

Pest Control, 1900 Euclid, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
(M-50) How-to-do-it articles on urban and industrial 
insect and rodent control techniques. Photos. James 
A. Nelson. 1 Yac. Acc. Query. 


Home Furnishings and Equipment 


Bedding Merchandiser, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54. (M) Detailed factual articles reporting on 
actual retail selling and merchandising practices of 


GIVE YOURSELF A GIFT THIS 
CHRISTMAS, THAT WILL MAKE 
YOU A BETTER WRITER. 


NO MIRACLES! 
NO FALSE PROMISES! 
NO PHONY GUARANTEES! 


Just good, solid training and coaching by 
a staff of experts. 
CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
ENCOURAGEMENT — featuring 
the PERSONAL TOUCH 
NEW — MODERN — EFFECTIVE 
Send for your free brochure 
“You Can Write—If You Want To.” 
YOU PAY ONLY FOR THE LESSONS 
YOU GET. NO CONTRACT 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF PROFESSIONAL WRITING, INC. 
ALAMEDA, NEW MEXICO 


WE PAY 55% BOOK ROYALTIES 


Revolutionary new publishing method, developed at $250,000 
cost, enables us to manufacture, publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your nove!, play, poetry, technical or other manu- 
script for not more than $12.50 (100 page book; prop. 
more if longer work) repaid immediately from guaranteed 
gigantic 5555, royalty on first edition, huge 25% on fur- 
ther printings. Fully endorsed by authors, agents, libraries, 
etc. Sound too good to be true? Write today for FREE Book- 
let. A-12. Editions Unlimited, 2217 N. Summit Ave., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 


WRITE FOR MEN 
Fiction and Non-Fiction — That's my specialty 
More markets now than ever before. 
If your manuscript is typewritten and under 5000 words, I'll 
give it a frank but friendly appraisal for $2.00. If longer, 
better query first. And don’t forget the return postage. 
JACKSON KING 
Box 175, Sierra Madre, California 
No Personal Interviews. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt—Accurate Service 


60c per 1,000 words 
50c per 1,000 for book lengths 


Minor corrections. Postage, please. 


Alma M. Morgan 
R. R. 5, Peru, Indiana 


IF YOU HAVE WRITTEN A BOOK 


this ed may prove important to you. 


For you now have a great decision to make. 


You can either mail your book in to the publisher's office where it often waits for 
weeks in the slush pile, then is read by an anonymous, overworked reader—or you can 
cut the red tape and have your book handled by a qualified, responsible agent on an 


individual basis. 


In this respect, there are vital advantages to working with me. First, | give your 
book a thorough evaluation, based on what today’s market is buying. Second, when your 
book is ready to market |! will give you a bona fide list, showing exactly what progress 


we are making, with names and dates of submissions. 


As | am in the most desirable 


section of the publishing district, | can submit in hours, and arrange personal contacts 


easily. 


If your book sells, | take my usual 10% commission and handle you in foreign 


markets through my European representative in Paris. 
So mail me your book today with the handling fee of fifteen dollars. It covers all 
costs of the evaluation and agenting. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


130 East 37th Street ° 


New York 16, New York 
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| FAIL IF YOU DON’T SELL 3 


LOUIS L. WILSON 
Teacher — Critic — Agent 
Specialist on the Religious Press 

THE RELIGIOUS PRESS WANTS MORE OF 
WHAT MOST NEW WRITERS HAVE TO GIVE 
THAN DOES ANY OTHER. A NATIONALLY 
KNOWN WRITER IN THIS FIELD, | TAILOR 
EVERY ASSIGNMENT TO WIN AN EDITOR’S 
CHECK. 

Low-cost, earn-while-you-learn lessons and sales 
advice. Enrollment limited to promising writers 
whom | feel that | can help. Send sample script 
and stamped return envelope with your inquiry. 


LOUIS L. WILSON 
180 East Phillips Blvd. Pomona, California 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a S$ course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


THE SERVICE THAT IS “DIFFERENT” 


1 show you how to write professionally. 
Together, we build your story 


into brilliance, originality and appeal. 
The cost is $5 for any story under 8000 words. 


No waiting: work received today is read today. 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 


Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


R. D. 3 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these cialized PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


sleeping equipment retailers. Material should be 
documented by ads and photographs and bylined by 
store personnel. Alfred M. Salasin. 1 Yc; photos $3- 
$5. Pub. Query. 

Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. (M-50) Articles showing specifically how in- 
dividual merchants sell electrical home appliances, 
radio, and TV; also articles on conditions and prob- 
lems of broad interest to the industry. To 2,000 words; 
1-50 photos. News——distributor, distributor franchises, 
association dealer. Cartoons. Robert W. Armstrong. 
2c up, photos $5-$6. Acc. 

Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chicago 40. 
(M-50) Well-illustrated articles, 500-1,000, on mer- 
chandising furniture, floor coverings, fabrics, etc.; 
store modernization; interior display; model rooms 
with theme; success in business; seasonal promotions 
and unusual merchandising ideas. Two to six clear 
glossy photos essential with each article. H. W. Aves. 
Ic, photos $2. Pub. 

Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. (M-35) Feature articles on juvenile furniture 
stores and departments. News of openings of stores, 
special promotions, good displays. Photos of stores 
covered in articles. B. H. Hellman. 2c, photos $3.50. 
Pub. Prompt reports. Query. 

Oriental Rug Magazine, 304 E. 45th St., New York 
17. (M) Articles on Oriental rug retailing, 750-1,000. 
Photos. Gerald Whitman. 2c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 

The Wallpaper Magazine, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Features and informational articles to 1,000 
words on all phases of wallpaper industry. News items 
and fillers to 100 words. Cartoons. Photos. B. H. Hell- 
man, 2c, pictures $3.50. Pub. 

Western Upholstery, Furniture & Bedding, Suite 
105, 1133 S. Crenshaw St., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
How-to articles on custom reupholstering, upholstered 
furniture manufacturing; news of trade in 11 Western 
states plus Texas and Oklahoma. No clippings accept- 
ed for payment. Mimi K. Phillips, Editor. 1 Yac, photos 
$2.50. Acc. 


Hotels, Restaurants 


Bar-Restaurant, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-50) Picture stories of taverns with strong how-to 
angle. Text should be under 500 words. Fice Mork. 
Acc. Query. 

Diner & Restaurant, 247 W. Front St. Plainfield, 
N. J. (M-30) Articles to 3,000 on merchandising, 
take-out service, advertising, and other subjects ap- 
plicable to restaurants, especially the counter service 
group. Photos with articles. 2c-3c. Pub. 

Fourtain & Fast Food, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (M-50) Articles on operation and management in 
fast food counter service field, plus good photos. John 
Radford. 2c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 

Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17. (M-35) Exclusive how-to articles, 1,000-2,000, on 
hotel and high-class motor hotel (not motor court) op- 
eration with food service. Walter O. Voegele. 2c-3c. 
Acc. Query. 

Institutional Feeding and Housing, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. (M) Articles on mass feeding and 
housing setups—schools, hospitals, hotels, etc.—em- 
phasizing food and equipment. Technical aspects 
covered. Pictorial approach. Fice Mork. Acc. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
cost you a penny! If you have tried “systems,” “plans,” ‘courses,’ etc., without success, write for 
my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. k 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, 0. agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


GEORGE KELTON 


and puts you under no obligation. 


MALIBU 1, 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working 


CALIFORNIA 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16. (M-50) Articles on quantity feeding and all 
aspects of the mass-housing and mass-feeding fields; 
covers hospitals, hotels, restaurants, motels, etc. Pic- 
torialized features. Use common-denominator ap- 
proach stressing ideas, benefits, inovations. Joseph 
W. Janson. 2c up. Pub. Query. 


¢ Institutional 


The American City, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (M-50) Staff-written or by municipal offi- 
cials, engineers, and others directly connected. Arti- 
cles must describe new or improved ideas of interest 
to mayors or municipal department heads. Harold S. 
Buttenheim. Query. 

Church Business, Box 5030, Richmond 20, Va. (Q) 
Articles 800 or fewer words on new plans or pro- 
grams to improve work or extend influence of the 
church, proved and adaptable to use by Protestant 
churches everywhere; no money-making schemes. 
Miss Mary M. Cocke. No fixed rate. Acc. 

Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Fact articles of local church achievements; 
general articles on worship, ministerial problems. Wil- 
liam H. Leach. Ic. Query. 


Jewelry 


The American Horologist and Jeweler, Box 7127, 
Capito! Hill Sta., Denver 6, Colo. (M-35) Technical 
articles in the horological field with photos. Ic up, 
photos $2 up. Acc. Query. 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-25) Illustrated articles on window dis- 
play, advertising, merchandising, based on experiences 
of well-rated jewelers, with special emphasis on how-to 
angle, 1,200-1,500. Lansford F. King. 60c¢ per inch; 
photos $3-$5. Pub. 


Merchandising 


Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-50) Articles. relating to merchan- 
dising, management, maintenance, lighting, and cli- 
matic control of department stores. Frank X. Kiefer. 
1 Yc; photos $2.50. Acc. Query. 

Display World, 407 E. Eighth St., Cincinnati 1, 
Ohio. (M-40) Articles dealing solely with display, win- 
dow and interior; store modernization, new stores of 
importance. Photos. Cartoons rarely. R. C. Kash. 
Pub. Query absolutely required. 

Modern Packaging, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (M-75) Design and equipment from standpoint of 
user with emphasis on effect of packaging on sales 
Photos. Lloyd Stouffer. $25 per published page. Pub. 
Query essential. 

Vend, The Magazine of Automatic Merchandising, 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. (M-35) How-to arti- 
cles, illustrated, concering automatic merchandising 
(vending) industry—does not include amusement or 
music machines. Unusual and interesting vending ma- 
chine photos. Desirous of hearing from feature writers 
in Southeastern, Southern, and Southwestern states. 
G. R. Schreiber. 2¢ up, unusual photos $5. Pub. 


Metal and Machinery 


Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Memorial Pkwy., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. (M-35) Descriptions of operations 
(contracting, industrial, railroad, etc.) that use com- 
pressed air equipment. Photos. Cartoons. C. H. Vivi- 
Sin 2c; photos $3-$5. Pub. Cartoons $7.50. Acc. 

ue 

ro and Welding, 1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. (M) How-to on welding procedures and tech- 
niques—less than 1,200 words. Photos. Lew Gilbert. 
2c-3c; photos $3-$5. Pub. usually, Acc. occasionally. 

The Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(W-35) Technical articles on actual shop or plant ex- 
periences. News of the industry, Cartoons; submit 
roughs first. T. C. Campbell. News and articles vary- 
ing rates, photos $6. Pub. Cartoons $7.50. Acc. 
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WRITER’S SERVICE 


Everything you need at one address 
Prompt service — Market suggestions 
COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS? CRITICISM at $1 per 1,000 


words tells you the truth about your story, how to fix it. 
Special attention to plot and characterization. 


GOT A GEM IN THE ROUGH? Then you need REWRITING. 
Your script polished, edited, put in professional shape. $1.50 
per 1,000 words includes typing. 


TYPING SERVICE, 60c per 1,000 words—with editing, 75c. 
The best bond, one carbon. 


Write me about your literary problems. 


ROBERT A. WISE 


Post Office Box 338-A Sierra Madre, Calif. 


ATTENTION DENVER WRITERS 


Beginning January 11, 1955, and running for ten con- 
secutive weeks, one night a week, | shall conduct a class 
in fiction and article writing. This class will be held in the 
interest of beginning and semi-pro writers and will 
conducted on a Work Shop basis. Only a limited number of 
Pete will be accepted, so act fast! For details call 
HA 4-4297 or write: 
GEO. M. OSBORNE 
The Osborne Literary Services 
3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 


NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
22 


ne in fiction, article, TV script writing and other 
fields conducted by top editors and writers. 
For details write to 


Irv. Leiberman 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 


SEVENTH ANNUA 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS CONFERENCE 
AND WORKSHO 
January 27-29, 1955 
Three full days of lectures and workshops by outstanding 
Christian editors and writers. Also prize contest. Registration 
only $10 before January 10. 


Write 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; poetry 
lc per line. Extra first and last sheets. Free carbon. 
Send postage please. 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


More than 1000 authors—most of them new—were pub- 
lished, promoted and distributed mesg gdh ur unique plan. 


We can help you publish any type of k you've written 
—fiction, poetry, biography, religious. Write T for 
Free, illustrated brochure, You Can Publish Your kk. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dept. A-52, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
In Colif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO’S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 
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TV vs. the Short Story 


We offer ten weeks intensive 
work in the technique of adapt- 
ing your short stories for tele- 
vision plays. 


For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NOT A WRITING COURSE! 


We have an amazing course that does not teach you how to 
write. Instead, grapho ana'ysis develops your aaa interest 
in peop'e, places, things. You learn how people think—what 
makes them ‘‘tick."’ Combine this with your writing ability 
and you are ready to write—and cash checks. D.K. did it, 

getting over $3(00 from LIBERTY. P.DS. writing article for 
law magazine. R.L.S. hits OFFICE EXECUTIVE. C.P.A. sold 


story to OFFICE. Investigate now. Free Trial Lesson. Give 
age. No obligation. 
IGAS, Inc., 417 Wilhoit Bldg., Springfield, Missouri 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
neeced. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today to WILL HEIDEMAN 
Box 57-A Fern Park, Florida 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


Wit every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, — 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each a 
erly ty yped when ready. Free carbon on white PPS. $i 

to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum 50 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(Son Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Emp St.. St. ¢ 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


vhose stories are not selling editorial revi- 
ion of their scripts. Twenty y editorial ex- 
rerience qualifies me assistance 
vith stories or books. I help writers make sales. 
can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Article bat of 
books, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY “OSBORNE 
:3-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Author of Juvenile Stories and Articles 
Published in 24 Youth Magazines will criti- 
cize Juvenile Material and Recommend 
Markets. Rates, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


M, L. HOPCRAFT 


Alameda, New Mexico 


Write for 


NAYLOR 
NEW 1954 CATALOG 


Texana — Western — 
Southwestern Americana 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
1838, San Antonio 6, Texas 


P.O. Box 


Production (formerly Production Engineering & 
Management) Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. (M-50) 
Semitechnical articles on cost savings or new develop- 
ments in mass production metalworking industries— 
2,500-3,000 words. Photos for articles. Color pho- 
tos for front covers; query as to subiects, rates of pay, 
etc. Jerome S. Wilford, Editor. 1¥2c up, black and 
white photos $3 up. Acc. 

Steel, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. (W-50) 
Technical articles on metalworking processes. Original 
news reports on metalworking: companies. Irwin H. 
Such. $20-$25 per page. Photos $5 up. Pub. Query. 

The Welding Engineer, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. (M-35) Articles illustrated with 6-8 photos on 
welding technique. News. T. B. Jefferson. $10 per 
page including photos. Pub. Query. 


Music Stores 


The Music Trades Magazine, 113 W. £7th St., New 
York 19. (M-25) News of music store personnel, 
features on merchandising pianos and musical mer- 
chandise. J. Majeski, Jr. 20c per col. inch. Pub. 


Oil 

Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, N. J. 
(M-20) Writeups of successful fuel oil dealers. Oliver 
Klinger, Jr. Pub. Query 

The Independent (Petroleum) Monthly, Box 1019, 
1430 S. Boulder, Tulsa, Okla. (M-50) Articles of inter- 
est to independent producers of crude oil and natural 
gas. Economics, field practices, geological, secondary 


recovery—2,000 words. Frank B. Taylor. 1¢-3c; cover 
photos, $10. Acc. Query. 


Paper, Printing, Ink 


American Ink Maker, 254 W. 31st St., New York 
1. (M-25) News of people in printing ink industry. 
John Vollmuth. 2c. Acc. 

American Paper Merchant, 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2. Articles 1,000 words on paper merchandis- 
ing techniques referring to specific companies. L. Q. 
Yowell. 2c; photos $3. Pub. Query. 

American Printer, 48 W. 38th St., New York 18. 
(M-50) Technical articles covering phases of graphic 
arts. Roger Barton, Editorial Director; Edward J. Rus- 
sell, Jr., Editor. 2c up; photos $5. Pub. Query. 

The Graphic Arts Monthly, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. (M) Articles 1,500-2,000 words on man- 
agement or technical processes in printing and allied 
plants. Cartoons dealing with printing industry. D. 
B. Eisenberg. 2c, pictures $5. Acc. 

The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
(M-50) Articles, fillers, news relating to the printing 
industry. Photos. Cartoons. Wayne V. Harsha. Vary- 
ing rates. Pub. Query. 

International Blue Printer, 506 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5,. JIl. (M-50) 1,000-1,500 words on blue 
print and photo copy firms. James Vebeck. 2c, photos 
$5. Pub. Query. 

Pacific Printer, Publisher and Lithographer, Pier 7, 
San Francisco 11, Calif. (M-35) Articles and news 
about the graphic arts industry. No photos. Nancy 
C. Cummings. 5c. Pub. Query. 

Paper, Film and Foil Converter (formerly American 
Paper Converter), 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2. 
(M-35) News and feature articles covering paper, 
film, and foil oroducts industry. Write for specification 
sheet. Edgar C. Farren. News Ic, features 2c, photos 
$3. Pub. Query. 

Printing Magazine, 93 Worth St., New York 13. 
(M-50) Management, marketing, technical articles— 
1,200 words with photos on commercial printing and 
lithography industry. Ernest F. Trotter. 1 Yc. Pub. 


Query. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Western Printer & Lithographer, 1605 N. Cahuenga 
Blvd., Los Angeles 28. (M-25) Covers 11 Western 
states. Success stories on Western printers and print- 
ing businesses; stories of Western printers who ‘have 
done something a better way.’’ News. Photos. Roby 
Wentz. Payment for articles by negotiation. Photos 

' $3 unless specially commissioned. Pub 


Parks 


Park Maintenance, P. O. Box 409, Appleton, Wis. 
(M-25) 1,000-1,500 words dealing with unique or im- 
proved methods of administration and operation of 
parks, large campuses, golf courses. Photos. Erik L. 
Madisen. Ic up, photos $2 up. Pub. unless too re- 
mote. Query. 


Photographic 

Industrial Photography, 1114 First Ave., New York 
21. Articles to 2,500 words on photography in busi- 
ness, industry, commerce, and government; must be 
illustrated. Fillers relating to industrial photography. 
Ben Melnitsky. 2c, photos $5. Acc. Query with outline. 

hoto Dealer Magazine, 33 W. 60th St., New 
York 23. (M-25) Success stories on camera stores or 
departments, 250-500 words. Photos of camera store 
windows. City events with camera store participation, 
250-500 words. Photos. Augustus Wolfman. 2c. 
photos $5-$10. Query. 

Photo Developments, 104 E. Michigan Ave., Jack- 
son, Mich. Reports on camera shops and photofinish- 
ing plants telling and showing by photos why they are 
successful. L. T. Heard. $20 per page, photos $5. Acc. 

Photographic Trade News, 1114 First Ave., New 
York 21. (M-50) Business-building articles to 1,200 
words for camera and general photographic stores (re- 
tail). Promotion, selling methods. employee training, 
etc. News of building, remodeling, new stores, retail 
associations, etc., to 100 words. Illustrations always 
desired. Cartoons. Martin V. Merritt. News 2c ($1 
minimum), features 2c-4c depending on quality, pho- 
tos $2.50-$5. 1 month after Acc. Query. 

Photography Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. (M-35) Photographic methods; well-planned, 
clearly illustrated how-to articles on all phases of 
camera and darkroom work. Photos. Cartoons on 
photo themes. Bruce Downes. Varying rates for arti- 
cles, photos $15 up. Acc. Query. 

The Professional Photographer, 519 Caxton Bidg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. (M) Articles about professional 
portrait, commercial, illustrative, or industrial photo- 
graphers. Illustrations necessary but are not paid for 
because those written up are happy to supply them. 
Write for sample copy and two-page letter giving de- 
tailed information concerning the requirements to 
Charles Abel, Inc. Acc. 


Poultry and Poultry Products 
Hatchery World, 1230 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7. (M-20) Success stories, 1,000 words, on 
hatcheries; descriptions of new merchandising 
methods. Photos relating to hatcheries. Few cartoons. 
R. Dale Kelley. 2c, pictures $2.50-$5. Pub. Query. 
Poultry Supply World. 1230 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (M-20) Success stories, 1,000 words, on supply 
dealers; descriptions of new merchandising methods. 
Photos relating to dealers. Few cartoons. R. Dale 
Kelley. 2c, pictures $2.50-$5. Pub. Query. 


Publishing, Advertising 


Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Tower, New York 
36. (W-15) Articles to 1,000 words on newspapers, 
newspapermen; and advertising. News. 
Photos. Robert U. Brown. Que 

Printers’ Ink, 205 E. 42nd et, New York 17. (W- 
25) Confined to articles by specialists in advertising, 
merchandising, or publishing. E. A. Peterson. Query. 

Tide, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. (Bi-W-50) 
News of national advertising, marketing, and publish- 
ing fields. Morgan Browne. Query. 
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CRITIC — STORY SITTER — TEACHER 
NELL MARTIN 


AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL MAISIE STORIES 
SIX PUBLISHED NOVELS 


“1 have known Nell Martin for some 25 years. 
She has excellent editorial taste ond literary back- 
ground and, in my opinion, can do a splendid job 
of coaching a beginning writer who nmecds profes- 
sional help.” —ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


$1 per 1,000 words, $3 minimum. Novels to 50,000 


words $20. Longer rate on inquiry. | show you ‘how 
to get resu 


494 Hudson St. New York 14, N. Y. 


WHY NOT AIM HIGH? 

For Screen & TV. 18 years’ Studio Scripting. 
Prof. Editing, Revision, Criticism 
GHOSTWRITING A SPECIALTY 

Many stories filmed. Recent novel published. 

Why not yours? 
JESSICA FOX MAY 
5602 Fernwood Avenue 


HOllywood 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 2-5448 


$125.00 


FOR a short, ilustrated article is what POPULAR MECHANICS 
paid me for a client. | handle all types of ‘scripts, having 
sold hundreds. Write me about your writing problems. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Il. 


Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—ond the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail will give 
Sa the advantage. Short stories, 55¢ per thousand words. 
ree carbon. Mailed flat. 

Try my “pay as you go” plan at special rates for your 


book mss. 
PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Box 57-A Fern Park, Florida 


AUTHORS READY FOR COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 
but who can't decide which Press to select or what Royalty 
Scate they are entitled to (20%, 409%, or the fll 1009) be- 
cause they are paying the full cost of publication and pro- 
motion, we are specialists in this field and, by general back- 
ground and intensive experience, eminently qualified to offer 
authoritative advice. We guarantee to save you hundreds of 
dollars in pee wy A costs, and get you the best royality 

for free inform 
WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY “CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5159 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in book 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


FREE! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! — you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 
USCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 
EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 
BOOK CONTEST—$2, ENTRY FEES! 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ. 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 


OCIA 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
ps to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
d compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 
Vast nationwide Est 1922...Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. EVAN = 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


erg REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, yer 


MENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, A 

JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 

SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 

CULATION OF Author & Journalist published monthly at 
Boulder, Colorado, for Oct. 1953. (Offices at 1313 Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas) 

1. The nomes and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, Nelson Antrim Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., 
Topeka, Kans. Editor, Nelson Antrim Crawford, 2202 West 
17th St., eageha. Kans., Managing Editor, none. Business 
Manager, M. Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, Kans. 

2. The coer is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a partnership or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and — as well as that of 
each individual member, must be given.) 

Author & a. 1313 National Dank of Topeka Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kan 
. Nelson peng ‘Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, 

ans. 

E. M. Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, Kans. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stock- 
esc or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 

" as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is required from 
daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers a: ) 

SON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of 

1954. 
(SEAL) 


Mary Whitlock 
(My commission expires July 29, 1958) 


Rubber 


Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M- 
50) Technical articles on rubber chemistry, technolo- 
gy, and manufacture. M. E. Lerner. $10 per page. 
Pub. Query 


Stamp Dealers 


The Stamp Wholesaler, Box 106, Burlington, Vt. 
Articles on merchandising of postage stamps and ac- 
cessories to stamp collectors. Cartoons. Photos. Very 
few non-stamp dealers can sell to this market. Lucius 
Jackson. Ic. Acc. 


Textiles 


Modern Textiles Magazine, 302 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16. (M-60) Up to 2,000 words of semitechnical 
material on new developments in the rayon, acetate, 
and synthetic textiles industry. Self-helps, short cuts. 
Photos. Cartoons. Robert E. Ellsworth. $15 per print- 
ed page; photos $5. Pub. or by arrangement. Query. 

Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (M) 
Techniques and management in wool, cotton, and 
synthetics processing. Illustrations essential. P. M. 
Thomas. Acc. Query. 


Transportation, Shipping 


American Cartagemen, Hotel Fort Shelby Bldg., De- 
troit 26, Mich. (M-35) Official publication of the Lo- 
cal Cartage National Conference. Articles 500-1,000 
on local trucking, specialized hauling industry, ma- 
chinery moving, maintenance, etc. Photos. Cartoons. 
ad E. Reuschle, Managing Editor. Rates open. Pub. 

uery. 

Mass Transportation, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 
6. (M-40) Articles about new developments in urban 
transportation of interest to executives of bus, street 
car, and rapid transit companies. Fillers. News. Pho- 
tos. Occasional cartoons. Bruce B. Howat. 1c, 
photos $1-$5. Pub. 


Wood and Lumber 


American Lumberman Magazine, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2. (Bi-W-25) Illustrated features on new 
stores, merchandising ideas. Guide sheet for freelance 
writers. Richard W. Douglass. Rates vary. Acc. Query. 

Southern Lumber Journal & Building Material Deal- 
er, P. O. Box 448, Jacksonville 1, Fla. (M-35) Arti- 
cles 1,000-2,000 dealing with management of lumber 
manufacturing businesses, woodwork plants, retail 
lumber yards; success stories of lumber business. Con- 
fined to Southern enterprises. Photos. Cartons sel- 
dom. C. T. Parsons. 1c. Pub. Query. 

Veneers & Plywood, 2232 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (M-25) Articles on methods and manage- 
ment in the industry. Russell E. Campbell. Acc. 

The Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
(M-Free) Articles on the use of new wooden barrels 
and kegs in various industries. Photos. Cartoons oc- 
casionally. F. P. Hankerson. 1Ya2c, pictures $4-$7. 
Acc. Query. 

The Wood-Worker, 2232 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (M-50) Articles on industrial management 
and on industrial methods in woodworking. Photos. 
Russell E. Campbell. Acc. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a THIS WEEK SHORT-SHORT by Robert Oberfirst 
THIS WEEK with a circulation of about 10,000,000 publishes the best short-shorts obtainable and pays the 


highest rates. This booklet shows what makes a This Week short-short tick. Stewart Beach, Fiction Editor 
of THIS WEEK, writes me regarding this booklet: “I read with a great deal of interest your analysis of a 


This Week short-short and | thought it was just right. 


| felt it was something of a classic . . .”” It will be 


mailed free to all writers seriously interested in writing Short-short fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on all subjects 
bought, sold and 
Bargain List 10c. Smith Instruction Exchange, 124 Marl- 
borough Rd., Salem, — 


GIFT that writing friend! Send 

IN WRITING, $1.00 postpaid. It will stir up 

tie interest in little understood prin- 

ciples in creative writing. R. N. Risser, 30 W. Bayaud Ave., 
Denver 9, Colo. 


BLUEPRINT AND WIRING Plons for 5,000-worder. 
Carter-lll, 1885 Glendale, Denver 15, Colo. 


—o— 

“SPARETIME PROFITS” illustrated, how-to-instructions, mar- 

kets for writers, cartoonists. photographers, $1. SALAK, 
12244 Wentworth, Chicago = IMinois. 


TRADE MAGAZINES. See ‘a copies through our easy to 
get acquainted service. Choose from 4,387, covering all 
fields. Current List FREE. Commercial Engraving Publish- 
ing Company, 34FF North Ritter, !udianapolis 19, Indiana. 


YOUR PUBLISHED BOOKS, PLAYS, reviewed in THE DUKE 
OF NORMANDIE. Information free. Chanel Monaghan, 
236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, California. 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. Beautiful booklet “Facts, Fancies, 
eran of Colorado.” 50c. Anna Keller Stowe, Penrose, 
olorado. 


WRITERS’ HELP—I have hundreds of Wild West novels— 
Buffalo Bill, Beadles, Diamond Dick, Jesse James. (1850- 
1928). Also, 1927-8-9 Author & Journalist; Old political 
magazines (any party-1870 to date). One to three dollars 
Goostree, 1020 Woodmont Boulevard, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


$1.00. 


POETRY CONTEST CHART for 1955 now ready. Complete 
rules. Also names of winners in 1954. Chart plus next 
summer's supplement, $1.00. Stella Weston Tuttle, P. O. 
Box 392, Miami, Florida. 


400-YEAR All. including Easter, 1753- 
Chart 21” 28”, 75¢c. Thos. Carruth, Crowley, 
ouisiana. 


MARKETS 
THE MARKETEER covers fi fiction markets every month. 
Twelve pages of — information, compiled by a writer 
who knows markets, for ready-to-sell beginners. Only 35c. 
Virgil Place, Hollywood 27, Cali- 
nia. 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, By hints, cartoon and gag- 
writing lessons and cartoon ne Send for free sample 
Information Guide, °2776 “California Court, Lincoln, 

ebr. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly os possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 27. NATALIE eae Ghostwriter. 


FREE FOLIO “$5, 000-$45,000;, Unlimited Vacations.” No 
merchandise, ! Works itself—home! 
Hoylings-AJ6, Carlsbad, cali. 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specializing markets are available, as long as they 
last, at 25¢ each postpaid. March, 1953 
zines). February, 1954 (Juvenile Magazines). March, 1954 
(Television). April, 1954 (Poetry, Including Light Verse). 
May, 1954 (Comic Books). June, 4 (Farm Magazines, 
Travel Markets). August, a (Greeting Cards, rag 
Syndicates). September, 1954 (Specialized Magazines). 
October, vee (Little Magazines, Company Publications.). 
November, 1954 (Book Publishers). Send 25¢ each (coin or 
stamps) to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 Nationol Bank 
of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 
Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topcka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c¢ additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


Name ___- 
Street. 


City & State __ 


SERVICES 


POETRY! WHY NOT set your poems to music? Com oon 


simplified method, $1.25. Free details. Cocard, Box 
Massapequa Park, New — 


STORY PLOTS. “33. 00 Each. Keenan, Confes- 
sion Story Teacher, Box ~~ New York 63. 


ABC IN ONE WEEK $2.00. Returnable. 
Zinmon. 215 A West 91, = York 24, N. Y. 


FINISHED CARTOONS DRAWN ¢ to your gags. $1.00 each. 
Alvin Hesseling, Potosi, 


EARN MONEY REWRITING aper clippin For 
ticulars write Ralph — 


CARTOONS, READY for cnihentinalio drawn on 81 by 1 
heavy bond. Mailed flot with protection. $1.00. F. Be 
ningham, Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


TWO GENTLEMEN, COLORED AND WHITE, desire employ- 
ment — anywhere. Steno-Typist-Maintenance-Cook, Gar- 
ner—plus. Will answer responses. Henry Canges, 
Griffith Park Bivd., Angeles 26, California. 


FOR WRITERS. ~ Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., —- 13. 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS under sonable plan. Send for 
— ure. Big Mountain Press, 3679'S So. York, ‘Denver 10, 


PERSONALS 


WHAT DOES YOUR BIRTH chart reveal? Send qu 
with three dollars, and birth data, to Vesta yoy 
Claremont, N. H. 


FOR WORLD EXCHANGE in Correspondenc Hob- 
es, etc., enclose stamp. Robert Wareham, ‘i3s w. 
Mitchell St., 4, Wis. 


PUZZLED ABOUT A Christmas gift for a writing friend? See 
ad on Page 22. 


INTRIGUING ALL AMERICAN | DINNER—Complete menu 
including recipes for Baked Ham, Au Gratin Potatoes, 
Pineapple Salad, and Lemon Pie, $1.00. M. N. Reed, 
Ski-Hi, Cullowhee, N. C. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ond analysis. Send — birth- 
date, 50c. Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Looking for a 
Publisher? 
Write for 

Booklet BB. 

It’s free. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


Vol. Il, No. 1 


December, 1954 


Host of New Titles Makes 1954 Top Vantage Year; 
1955 Could See Your Book Published, Too 


DID YOU KNOW? 


The Chicago Daily News ran 
a feature story about VANTAGE’S 
A Devotion to Nutrition by 
Frederick Hoelzel, Research As- 
sistant at the University of Chi- 
cago told how Hoelzel eats 
gravel, wood, and glass in 
woel, sponges, wood and glass in 
interests of science and nu- 
trition ... Tom Duggan, 
American Broadcasting Co., TV, 
Chicago, interviewed Burt Dean 
on television and discussed his 
new book, Castle of the Sea... 
Irv Winehouse, Vantage Sales 
and Publicity Director, just back 
from a successful trip to Mid- 
west wholesalers and book stores 
. .. Beth Kramer, manager of 
Vantage’s West Coast office, 
opens literary agency on West 
Coast, is succeeded by Martha 
O'Connor, former editor in sev- 
eral publishing firms. . . Still 
looking for a publisher? Send 
your manuscript to Vantage 
Press for free editorial report, 
or write for free booklet, using 
coupon below. 


Heavy Promotion, Including 
Radio Advertising, Backs 
Up New Vantage Book 


With the onset of the Fall sone 
ing season, Vantage Press has in- 
creased its promotional efforts on 
behalf of Ballroom Dancing Made 
Easy, by Angela Rosanova, 
former Midwest dancing instructor. 
Illustrated with eighty clear, simple 
diagrams, this k shows how to 
do the mambo, samba, conga, fox 
trot, waltz, etc. 

High on the list of promotional 
steps was a _ radio program in 
Columbus, Ohio, which ran over a 
period of three days, several times 
a day. Display advertising ap- 
peared in the New York Times, Chi- 
cago Tribune, and Retail Book- 
seller. Direct mail advertising went 
to libraries and ksellers, and 
posters were provided for window 
and counter displays. 


Maurice Jackson, disc jockey for 
WVKO, Columbus, who ha d 
the spot announcements. 


Autograph Party Launches 
Amazing Personal Story 
Of Once Penniless Author 


Louis Cazozzi of Los Angeles, 
Calif., traveled to his former home 
in North Tarrytown, N. Y., to take 

art in an autograph arty 
aunching his exciting new book, 
Adventurer of the Pampas. This 
Vantage book is the story of Mr. 
Cazozzi's two-year journey from 
Argentina to the United States as 
a penniless teen-age adventurer. 

During this period, Cazozzi faced 
wolves and jaguars, fought a boa 
constrictor, was tortured by canni- 
bals ... survived an earthquake 
and a revolution ... was a guest 
of the president of Bolivia ... and 
was imprisoned on_ suspicion of 
murder, The autograph party took 
pon at the Headless Horseman 

00) 


Louis Cazozzi autographs his book 
for Mayor Edward N. Vetrano of 
Tarrytown, as Fred Peters (cen- 
one owner of the bookshop, looks 


New York, N. Y.—By providing 
authors with first-rate sales and 
promotional service, Vantage Press 
has registered in 1954 its best year 
both in sales and in the number of 
titles published, 

According to Publisher’s Weekly, 
official scorer for the book trade, 
the Vantage record indicates: 1950, 
25 titles published; 1951, 74; 1952, 
96; 1953, 112; 1954, about 160 (of- 
ficial count to be ready in January). 


This consistent gain in books is- 
sued reflects the strong confidence 
in the services of Vantage Press, 
and the increasing number of writ- 
ers recommended to Vantage by 
literary agents, critics, and satis- 
fied authors. 


Vantage book sales, too—a lead- 
ing indicator of author satisfac- 
tion—have shown a sharp rise in 
1954 over 1953. While final figures 
have not been calculated as yet, 
the current trend indicates a big 
jump over 1953 sales. Incidentally, 
1953 sales were 53% higher than 
sales in the previous year. 


Are you tired of rejection slips? 
Do you have faith in your own 
work, as so many other Vantage 
authors have? Then investigate the 
cooperative publishing program of 
Vantage Press as described in our 
24-page illustrated booklet. To get 
a free copy, fill in and mail the 
coupon below. The year 1955 could 
see your book published, too! 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon. | 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 
| 120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28) 


Yes, | am interested in having my book published. 


booklet explaining your cooperative plan. No obli- 


gation, of course. 


| Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated 


| FREE! 


E 
| 


